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Tue date of this event, though of little historic 
importance, yet as a mere point of history, as well 
as for other reasons, is not wholly devoid of some 
curiosity and interest. Although the most incon- 
testible authorities exist whereby to fix it, it is 
yet singular that an error in regard to it has 
been so often reproduced as to seem, now, almost 
imbedded in history. Almost all authorities con- 
cur in referring it to April, 1613. Stith says “it 
was in the beginning of April, 1613” (p. 130); 
Beverley says, ‘‘ Pocahontas being thus married 
in the year 1613” (p. 28); Howison has “1613, 
early in April;” Sims (p. 335), “Spring of 
1613;” Hilliard, in Spark’s Biography, ‘ begin- 
ning of April, 1618 (vol. ii., p. 871); and Camp- 
bell, so late as the present year (1860), says 
“ early in April, 1613” (p. 109). 

Yet it is demonstrable that it took place about 
the 5th of April, 1614. 

These writers, doubtless, reposed on the author- 
ity of Smith. But I will show, hereafter, that he 
was, probably, under no mistake, and only seemed 
to have been, by the (probably accidental) mis- 
placing of a marginal note. 

About the time of her capture there can be no 
room for mistake. We have the letter of Capt. 
(Sir Samuel) Argall himself, its date June 1618, 
in 4 Purchas (p. 1764, et seg). It is there stated 
that he sailed from England “23rd July, 1612;” 
arrived in Virginia “17th Sept. ;” visited Smith’s 
Island “ beginning of Nov.;” went to Pembrook 
River “1st of December;” returned to James- 
town “ist January” (necessarily 1613) ; “ arrived 
at Point Comfort 1st February ;” returned to Pem- 
brook River, 17th March,” thence to Patowmeck; 
captured “ Pokahuntis” by treachery; departed 
with her “13th of April” for Jamestown, and 
delivered her to Gen. Gates ;—again departed in 
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his shallop for discovery, “the first of May ;” re- 
turned to his ship “ May 12th, 1613” (in margin), 
and was then when he wrote, “ June 1613,” wait- 
ing for a “ wind,” to go on his “ fishing voyage.’ 
There is nothing known to me, anywhere, in con- 
flict with any statement of this letter; but it is 
entirely in accord with every date and statement 
come down to us from that period. 

We have, then, the date of Pocahontas’ capture 
fixed a little before, and her delivery at James- 
town a little after, the thirteenth April, 1618. 
Of course her marriage to Rolfe could not have 
occurred the “first,” the “fifth,” “the begin- 
ning,” or “early” in April, 1618. 

All agree that she was ‘ long” a prisoner before 
her marriage. 

Let us, then, follow the accounts of her, and 
learn how long. The original authorities (and 
there could be none higher), are Governor Dale, 
and Raph Hamor, secretary of the colony, and 
the Rev. Mr. Whitaker. Capt. Smith but com- 
piles from them. Dale succeeded Gates as gov- 
ernor in February, or March, 1614, when the 
latter returned to England (4 Purchas, p. 1773; 
Stith, p. 182) ; and ina letter, under date of “18th 
June 1614,” sent to England by Capt. Argall (in 
4 Purchas, pp. 1768-9), says, “* Sir Thomas Gates 
having embarked himself for England. * * * I put 
myself into Capt. Argall’s ship * * and went into 
Pamunkee River, where Powhatan hath his resi- 
dence * * with me I carried his daughter, who 
had been long prisoner with us.” After sun- 
dry delays, ‘came one from Powhatan, who told 
us * * * that his daughter should be my child and 
can dwell with me,” &c. He then proceeds: 

“Powhatan’s daughter, I (had) caused to be 
carefully instructed in the Christian religion, 
who, after she had made some good progress 
therein, was, as she desired, baptized, and is since” 
(i. e., since her baptism) married to an English 
Gentleman,” &c. 

The marriage, therefore, was, by this authority, 
between March and June, 1614. 

Accordant is Master Whittaker’s letter (the 
minister at Jamestown), dated also “ Virginia, 
18th July, 1614,” (‘*True Discourse,” p. 59; 4 
Purchas, p. 1768). “Sir, The Colonie is much 
better. Sir Thomas Dale, our * * Governour, * * 
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hath brought them” (our enemies) “to seeke for 
Peace of us, which is made. * * But that which 
is best, one Pocahontas or Matoa, the daughter 
of Powhatan, is married to an honest and discreete 
English gentleman, Master Rolfe, and that after 
she had openly renounced her country idolatry, 
professed the faith of Jesus Christ, and was bap- 
tized, which thing Sir Thomas Dale had laboured 
a long time to ground in her.” 

Next, and fullest, is the authority of “Raphe 
Hamor, the younger, late secretarie in that Colo- 
nie,” under Dale (True Discourse, p. 3). Hamor 
sailed for Virginia, with Sir Thomas Gates, in 
June, 1609 (4 Purchas, p. 1734); suffered ship- 
wreck with him on the Bermudas, and arrived 
out May 1610 (4 Purchas, p. 1748); accompanied 
Governor Dale in his expedition to Pamaunkee, 
March, 1614; was afterwards “employed to 
Powhatan,” May 1614 (Dale’s letter, in 4 Pur- 
chas, p. 1769) and returned to England with 
Argall, June 1614. Ilis “True Discourse” was 
written directly after his return to England. (See 
his address “to the Reader,” where he speaks 
of the Colony as under the command of Governor 
Gates and Governor Dale “three years and 
more.” Gates took charge of the Colony in 
August, 1611). His account of the capture of 
Pocahontas is almost absolutely the same with 
Argall’s own, except a little fuller, perhaps, and 
except a trivial variation as to the lapse of time, 
after her capture, before Powhatan sent in the 
seven Englishmen, and which his writing, as he 
says he dues (‘to the Reader’), “ without notes, 
but in memorie,” sufficiently accounts for; but 
which variation only goes more certainly to fix 
the marriage after April 1618. After stating 
that a message had been sent to Powhatan to 
acquaint him with the capture of Pocahontas, he 
proceeds thus: “ He (Powhatan) could not, with- 
out long deliberation with his council, * * resolve 
upon any thing, and * * we heard nothing of him 
till three months after ** he sent us seven of our 
men * * and word that whensoever we pleased to 
deliver his daughter, he would give us satisfaction 
* * 500 bush. of corn, and be for ever friends with 
us. ** We returned him answer * * that his daugh- 
ter was very well and kindly intreated, and so 
should be however he delt with us, but we could 
not believe the rest of our arms were stolen or lost, 
and till he returned them all, we would not by 
any means deliver his daughter. * * This answer, 
as it seemed, pleased him not very well, for we 
heard no more from him till in March last, when 
with Capt. Argall’s ship * *, Sir Thomas Dale 
** went up into his own river * * and carried 
with us his daughter,” &c. 

Now observe, this is written in 1614, just after 
Ilamor’s return to England, in June of that year. 
When was that “ March last” but (according 
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entirely with the date of Governor Dale's expedi- 
tion, as fixed above by the Governor’s own 
letter) March 1614? 

His account proceeds more circumstantially, 
and more clearly, than Gov. Dale’s, but in entire 
accord with it, and is that of an eye-witness, or 
as he calls himself, “* Ocular testis ;” and as it is 
at once original and entertaining, as well as curi- 
ous and rare, I give it in full. 

“He introduces his “True Discourse” (p. 8), 
on the “firme Peace that hath been so happily 
concluded,” by “ inserting,” as “in no whit imper- 
tinent”’ thereto, “the indeavors of Captain Ar- 
gal,” viz.: his visit to Iapazeus at Pataomecke, 
and capture there of “ Pokahuntus,”—following 
it with an account of Governor Dale’s expedition 
to, arrival, and proceedings at Pamaunkee; and 
continues as follows: 

“Higher up the river we went, and ancored 
neere unto the chiefest residence Powhatan had, 
at a town called Matchcot, where were assembled 
(which we saw) about 400 men, well appointed 
with their bowes and arrowes to welcome us; 
here they dared us to come ashoare, a thing 
which we purposed before, so ashoare we went, 
our best landing being up a high steepe hill, 
which might have given the enemy much ad- 
vantage against us; but it seemed, they as we, 
were unwilling to begin, and yet would gladly 
have bin at blowes, being landed, as if they had 
no show of feare, they stirred not from us, but 
walked up and downe, by and amongst us, the 
best of them inquiring for our Weroance or King, 
with whome they would gladly consult to know 
the occasion of our coming thither, whereof when 
they were informed, they made answer that they 
were there ready to defend themselves, if we 
pleased to assault them, desiring neverthelesse 
some small time to dispatch two or three men 
once more to their King, to know his resolution, 
which if not answerable to our request in the 
morning if nothing else but blood would then 
satisfy us, they would fight with us and thereby 
determine our quarrell, which was but a farther 
delay to procure time to carrie away their pro- 
visions; nevertheless, we agreed to this, their 
request, assuring them till the next day by 
noon, we would not molest, hurt, nor detain any 
of them, and then before we fought, our Drums 
and Trumpets should give them warnings, upon 
which promise of ours, two of Powhatan’s sonnes 
being very desirous to see their sister who was 
there present ashore with us, came unto us, at 
the sight of whom, and her welfare, whom they 
suspected to be worse intreated, though they had 
often heard the contrary, they much rejoiced, and 
promised that they would undoubtedly persuade 
their father to redeem her, and to conclude a 
firme peace forever with us; and upon this reso- 
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lution the two brothers with us, retired aboarde, 
we having first dispatched two Englishmen, 
Maister John Rolfe and Maister Sparkes to ac- 
quaint her Father with the business in hand; 
the next day being kindly intreated, they re- 
turned, not at all admitted Powhatan’s presence, 
but spake with his brother Apachamo, his suc- 


cessor, one who hath already the command of 


all the people, who likewise promised us his 
best indeavors to farther our just request, and we 
because the time of the yeere being then Aprill, 
called us to our business at home to prepare the 
ground, and set corne for our winter’s provision, 
upon these terms departed, giving them respite 
till harvest to resolve what was left for them to 
doe, with this promise, that if finall agreement 
were not made betwixt us before that time, we 
would thither return againe and destroy and take 
away all their corne, burne all the houses upon 
the river, leave not a fishing weire standing, nor 
a canoa in any creeke thereabout, and destroy 
and kill as many of them as we could. Long be- 
fore this time a gentleman of approved behaviour 
and honest carriage, Maister John Rolfe, had bin 
in love with Pocahuntas, and she with him, which 
thing at the instant that we were in parlee 
with them, myself made knowne to Sir Thomas 
Dale by a letter from him, whereby he intreated 
his advise and furtherance in his love, if so it 
seemed fit to him for the good of the Plantation; 
and Pocahuntas herselfe acquainted her breth- 
ren therewith, which resolution Sir Thomas Dale 
wel approving, was the only cause he was so 
milde amongst them, who otherwise would not 
have departed their river without other condi- 
tions. 

“The bruit of this pretended marriage came 
soon to Powhatan’s knowledge, a thing accepta- 
ble to him, as appeared by his sudden consent 
thereunto, who some ten days after sent an 
olde oncle of hers, named Opachisco, to give her 
as his deputy in the church, and two of his sonnes 
to see the marriage solemnized, which was ac- 
cordingly done about the fitt of April, and ever 
since we have had friendly commerce and trade, 
not only with Powhatan himself, but also with 
his subjects round-about us; so as now I see no 
reason why the Collonie should not thrive 
apace,” 

These are the only original sources of correct 
information in regard to the capture, detention, 
baptism, and marriage of Pocahontas, known to 
me, and, I think, conclusively show that she was 
kidnapped at Patowomeek in April, 1618, was 
detained “long” in captivity, was taken to Pa- 
maunkee in March, 1614, brought back to James- 
town about Ist of April, was then baptized, and 
was married to Rolfe “ about the fist of April,” 
one thousand six hundred and fourteen, 
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It is, perhaps, of little importance to show how 
the common mistake originated ; but by the light 
afforded by these excerpta from the original 
authorities, it is not, I think, difficult. The 
source of the mistake is probably found in Smith’s 
“General History” (the edition of 1626, is the 
one before me). p. 113. Smith is reciting from, 
and abridging, Uamor’s * True Discourse.” ‘The 
year of Sir Sam’l Argall’s arrival out in Virginia, 
is correctly given in his margin, 1612; but he 
goes on, under the same marginal year, to give 
an account of Argall’s expedition to Patowomeek, 
and kidnapping of Pocahontas, which, as we have 
seen above, took place, not in 1612, but in the 
spring of the following year, 1613. There then 
follows, in Smith (still re-writing and abridging 
Hamor’s * Discourse”), an account of both Arg- 
all’s and Dale’s expeditions, but without the 
dates,—“‘A pril 13,” of the former, and “ March 
last,” of the latter,—which fix the years; and 
opposite the account of the marriage in Sinith, is 
this marginal note: 

“The marriage 
of Pocahontas 
to Maister 
John Rolfe, 
1618 
Sir Thomas Smith, 

Treasurer. 
Now, the marginal dates in this compilation from 
Hamor, have reference to the ‘Treasurership of 
Sir Thomas Smith, and they are not found in 
Hamor’s work. But the text of the original 
authorities conclusively shows that the date just 
cited—1613—belonged to the commencement of 
the account of Argall’s expedition as given on the 
previous page of Smith, and was, doubtless, by 
some accident or inadvertence, printed where we 
now find it. Seeing the date, 1613, after the 
marginal notice of Pocahontas’ marriage, and 
opposite the paragraph in which is the account 
of it, with nothing to excite distrust, and, quite 
possibly, with no means of collating the original 
accounts, and thus correcting the error, our earlier 
historians naturally adopted the date thus seem- 
ingly given by Smith as that of the marriage, and 
have been followed by later ones, without ex- 
amination. 

The omission by Smith (‘Gen. Hist.” p. 115) 
of the introductory sentence to Hamor’s account 
of the latter’s mission in “ May” to Powhatan, 
has served to seemingly separate, and widely dis- 
connect the date of the latter event from that of 
the marriage; and, accordingly, all the histories, 
while they assign (erroneously, as before shown) 
Pocahontas’ marriage to 1613, assign, rightly, 
Hamor’s mission to 1614. That sentence is as 
follows: “I purposely omitted one thing in the 
Treatise of our Concluded Peace, wherewith I 
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intend to conclude my discourse, * * * and this 
it is.’ Hamor then proceeds with the account of 
his visit, as compiled from him in Smith and all 
the other histories, and plainly and inevitably 
connects it with the “ Peace” of which he has 
been treating (p. 11 e¢ seg.); which Peace (the 
immediate fruit of Pocahontas’ marriage) was 
concluded, as above shown, recently before the 
dispatches of Gov. Dale and Mr. Whitaker, June 
18th, 1614. In a word, Hamor’s Mission was in 
the May following the April of Pocahontas’ mar- 
riage, and immediately before the June of Hamor’s 
return to England, 1614. (See * True Discourse,” 
». 87.) 

Strachey’s reference to Pocahontas’ marriage, 
demands a special notice. Superficially ex- 
amined, it might seem to warrant the idle and 
hasty theory of a prior marriage to that with 
Rolfe, which has been built upon it; but 
read aright, as I conceive, it is essentially 
consistent with the accredited accounts of that 
event. 

In Strachey, continuing his somewhat high- 
flowing account of the “Great Emperor,” Pow- 
hatan, occurs this paragraph: . 

‘“‘He was reported by the said Kemps, as also 
by the Indian Machumps, who was sometyme in 
England, and comes to and fro among us as he 
dares, and as Powhatan gives him leave. * * * I 
say that they often reported to us that Powhatan 
had then lyving twenty sonnes and ten daugh- 
ters, beside a young one by Winganuske, Ma- 
chumps his sister, and a great darling of the 
king’s; and besides younge Pocahunta, a daughter 
of his, using sometyme to our fort, in tymes past, 
nowe married to a private captaine, called Koco- 
um, some two years since.”—(Strachey’s Historie 
of * Travaile into Virginia, Hakluyt edition of 
1847, p. 54.) 

If the marriage of Pocahontas, here spoken of, 
were so referred to as to make it necessarily a 
different one from that to Rolfe, and totally 
irreconcilable with the idea of its being the same, 
it would be simply incredible—at least without a 
weight of testimony of the most conclusive char- 
acter. A new and interesting fact, in regard to 
a period written of by many cotemporaneous 
pens, of a nature to be known to all, and not 
likely to be suppressed or omitted by any, cannot 
be accepted as true unless so supported. But in 
the case of such a fact, affecting the central and 
capital figure of her day and country, and one so 
directly connected with an important historical 
event (that of restoring peace, and assuring safety 
to the English colony), recorded by several con- 
temporaneous writers—impossible to be unknown 
to them—and being known, inconceivable to have 
escaped some notice or comment—the total silence 
of all contemporary and posterior history in 
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respect to it must be decisive against it, without 
such irresistible testimony. 

Governor Dale, who seems to have taken the 
greatest interest in Pocahontas, and in whose 
family it is not improbable she passed her captiv- 
ity—Parson Whitaker—Raph Hamor—Sir Sam- 
uel Argall—and Rolfe himself—who all wrote of 
her at the same period as Strachey, and much 
more fully and specially, both then and after- 
wards; who were all at Jamestown with Stra- 
chey during his whole stay there, and who all 
manifest the greatest respect and regard for her 
—that the circumstance of a prior marriage of so 
important a personage (of the time and place) 
should have been known to Strachey and not to 
them, or, if known, should have challenged no 
notice or remark from them, is simply incredible. 

The report of one or both of the Indians, if 
their testimony could be made applicable to this 
fact (which I shall show it cannot be), would not 
weigh a feather against the total silence of all 
these gentlemen under the circumstances stated ; 
while it may not be amiss in this connection to 
note—to have such weight as it should in esti- 
mating the value of this whole Indian report of 
Strachey’s—that Kemps, one of the reporters, is 
described by Smith (“Gen. Hist.,” p. 84), as one 
of “the two most exact villaines in all the coun- 
try.” Throwing their testimony out, the state- 
ment considered as of a prior marriage would 
remain wholly unsupported; and I submit, that 
such a statement, of no writer, however respecta- 
ble, could be received as any proof whatsoever of 
such a fact, but be set down, rather, to the adop- 
tion by him of some idle rumor, or to some now 
inexplicable misapprehension or mistake. 

I think his book affords much reason to sup- 
pose that he gave a too ready ear to reports, and 
such, especially, as were of an unfavorable cast in 
regard to his aboriginal neighbors. For while 
there is nothing intemperate, or even harsh, in 
his account of them, they are certainly seen in a 
somewhat less favorable light in it than in any 
contemporary work, Nor is it surprising. Stra- 
chey arrived in Virginia in 1610, at the moment 
when by the joint influences of disease, famine, 
and Indian massacres following on Sinith’s depart- 
ure in 1609, the colony had, in a few months, 
dwindled from six hundred, to sixty persons, and 
was on the eve of extinction. Hostile relations 
with the Indians continued through the whole of 
his two years’ stay. He could have had, there- 
fore, but limited opportunity of personal observa- 
tion, and none to see the harsher features of their 
war-character softened by those milder lights of 
peace in which they were seen by both Smith 
and Hamor. It is observable, too, that almost 
the whole of his book relating to the country and 
its people, that is original, consists of these verbal 
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reports he picked up at Jamestown from his 
Indian informers, of whom one, “who came to 
dwell there” (Kemps), it being a time of war 
between the Indians and the colonists, may be 
reasonably held to have been a deserter from his 
tribe. The rest is but a wholesale recasting (and, 
I believe, without acknowledgment), in new and 
more ambitious forms, and, as he doubtless con- 
ceived, in more classic moulds, of Smith’s earlier 
history—but with much loss by this transfusion, 
as I think, of the terseness, raciness, and pictur- 
esqueness of the original, without any compen- 
sating gain. Where he has departed from Smith, 
he seems usually unsupported (as in his new 
naines for Powhatan and Pocahontas)—and at 
times misled (as in regard, for instance, to Pow- 
hatan’seage). 

Now, it may be that the case before us is 
another instance of his having been misled by 
erroneous information, But there is no occasion, 
I conceive, for such an assumption. Strachey’s 
account is susceptible, I think, without forcing, 
of being brought into harmonious reconcilement 
with the other uncontroverted accounts of the 
sane occurrence, 

The meaning of the clanse giving rise to the 
doubt, manifestly turns on the chronological value 
of the words ‘now two years since.” 

In determining this, it may be noted that 
Strachey went to Virginia with the purpose of 


writing a history of the colony, and of what 
transpired there, and did write there his “*Ob- 
servations,” which he purposed, however, ‘to 
detaine in the shadow of darkness,” till he could 


“deliver this perfect,” &c. He makes this state- 
ment, in England, in 1612, (Introd. p. xxi.) His 
book, therefore, is this perfecting of those * Ob- 
servations,” and to some extent, doubtless, a 
transcript of them. Such, evidently, is the be- 
ginning of the paragraph (p. 53) preceding the 
one above quoted, where he says, “ Of his women 
there is said to be about some dozen, at this pres- 
ente,” &c.—proceeding to give their names, as 
received from Kemps, in their then order of pre- 
cedence; but as this precedence was capricious 
and constantly changing (p. 54), so ** this pres- 
ente” could only have been written originally 
when the information was received, viz.: in Vir- 
ginia, And as Strachey arrived in Virginia, May 
1610, and must have left early in 1612, at latest 
(for he published two books in England that 
year, and made some progress in a third), we 
nay assume the information in question, which is 
iumongst the earliest of his ‘ Observations,” to 
have been received by him in 1611, if not 1610, 
und then noted in his “ remembrancer.” 

So the first part of the paragraph above quoted 
at large is, obviously, in the then present tense, 
when he was in Virginia, and recorded these 
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reports, and not the time present when he rewrote 
them in England. The phraseology there used,— 
‘comes to and fro among us as he dares, and as 
Powhatan gives him leave,” is impossible to have 
been employed originally after Strachey returned 
to England, and is evidently transcribed from his 
“Observations” as written in Virginia. Was the 
close of that paragraph, also, then written? and, 
if not, when was it written ?—for on this depend 
the value and meaning of the statement of Poca- 
hontas’ being “‘some two years since married.” 

He began to write the book, as now published, 
in the year 1612, as stated by his editor in note 
(p. 24), (confirmed by the dates pp. 24, 130, 
which | have verified); and the statement made, 
p. 29, that ‘(well near) six years,” (as originally 
written) had then elapsed since the settlement of 
Jamestown (April, 1607), shows it must have 
been late in that year. 

His ‘* Second Book” was begun to be written 
in 1613, for then (p. 140), “six years” had elapsed 
from the settlement of Jamestown. 

The alteration of “ six” (years) to “11” (from 
the settlement of Jamestown), on page 29, was 
necessarily made in 1618. 

His Dedication to Sir Francis Bacon as “ Lord 
High Chancellor,” to which office Bacon was not 
appointed till 4th January, 1618, was necessarily 
also written after that date. 

Tt thus appears that portions of the book, as 
now published, were written when the author 
was in Virginia, and that it did not pass finally 
out of his hands before 1618, 

Strachey might, then, have written the clause 
in question at any time between 1610 and 1618. 
Was it written in his original notes made in Vir- 
ginia, 1610-11? 

Now, referring Strachey’s “* Nowe married * * 
some two years since,” to two years immediately 
before Kemp’s report to him (1610 or 1611) we 
are brought, at latest, to 1609, perhaps 1608. 
How old was Pocahontas in 1609? Simith in his 
“True Relation,” London, 1608, says she was, 
when he was a prisoner of Powhatan (full of 
1607), “a child of tenne years old;” though 
afterwards, in his “ Gen. Historie,” London, 1626, 
he speaks of her as being, at the same period, “a 
girl of twelve or thirteen.” Taking the former 
account, she would have been in the suinmer of 
1609, under twelve years old, and under fourteen 
taking his later account. Accordant with Smith’s 
first account, is Strachey’s. He speaks of “* Po- 
chahuntas, a well-featured but wanton* young 


* It is presumable that Strachey used this term in 
one of those more innocent significations, of ** wander- 
ing” or sportive,” usual, about the time he wrote, with 
the more refined and educated minds. (Unless, indeed, 
the father’s pet-name for his little darling, ‘* Pocahon- 
tas,’ which may signifie “little wanton” (Strachey, p. 
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girle, Powhatan’s daughter, sometymes” (i. ¢., here- 
tofore, as formerly used) “ resorting to our Fort, 
of the age then of eleven or twelve years.” Now, 
Pocahontas is said never to have been seen at 
Jamestown (“our fort,”) after Smith left there, 
which was Michaelmas (7. ¢., September), 1609, 
till her capture in 1613 (ef course Strachey never 
saw her), and the war of massacres that instantly 
ensued upon Smith’s departure, and continued 
up to the very peace (of which her marriage in 
1614, was the harbinger and guarantee), renders 
that statement next to certain. If, then, when 
she resorted to the fort, which must have been 
in 1608-9, she was eleven or twelve years old, 
there is entire accord between Strachey and 
Smith’s first account, that she was ten in 1607— 
and the story of her marriage in either of those 
ears (which were the two years preceding the 
ndians’ report to Strachey) is simply prepos- 
terous. 

Again, when “reported” by Kemps, she is 
spoken of as “Zhe yonge Pocahonta.” This 


14), may haye suggested the word). Thus, Milton’s 
“wanton ringlets” of our first mother, Eve—and 
Shakespeare’s “little wanton boys swimming on blad- 
ders” —and Bacon’s houseful of children, one or two of 
the eldest respected, and the youngest made wantons,” 
—where impure associations would almost desecrate 
the text. And this supposition is confirmed to almost 
certainty by the context of the passage where it is found, 
which connects her with childish sports. Yet, on the 
mere strength of the employment of this phrase, and 
of the statement following it, that Pocahontas, at the 
age of eleven or twelve, went naked, according to the 
customs of her tribe, and engaged in the natural pas- 
times of children (itself, by the way, a hearsay state- 
ment, for Strachey never saw her), there have not been 
wanting natures gross enough to blow their deflower- 
ing breath over a character that, from childhood to the 
grave, has been perfumed by the admiring praise of all 
that knew her. Smith, himself the theme of a hun- 
dred applauding pens, reported her, while yet a child, 
the “ Nonpareil” of her country; by which title 
Worthy Master Hamor saith, too, introducing her as 
the “delight and darling’? of Powhatan, “her fame 
hath even been spred in Englund”—Gov. Dale, the most 
knightly of Virginia’s early governors, found in her a 
beautiful nature not unworthy his efforts still further 
to adorn; she was welcomed one of the purest of its 
ministers (Rev. Alex. Whitaker), into the bosom of the 
Christian Church, and seems to have extorted, by the 
mere force of her rare excellence and happy disposi- 
tions, against the urgency of many strong dissuading 
considerations, the true and tender homage of an hon- 
est and disereet English gentleman, on whose character 
not a stain, or an aspersion, is known ever to have been 
cast; while, by the testimony of Purchas,—himself an 
applauding eye-witness,—she carried herself, when in 
England, so becomingly in the new and difficult paths 
she was treading there (and which soon terminated at 
her early tomb), as to approve herself altogether worthy 
of the many distinguished attentions of which she was 
the object, and of that universal respect which waited on 
her while living, and was paid to the “‘ godly memory” 
which, dying, she left behind her. 


term was very applicable, if applied to her in 
1610 or 1611, as a girl of some twelve or four- 
teen years of age, but would have been inapplica- 
ble, and strangely misapplied to a woman already 
two years married! I think it is clear, there- 
fore, that Strachey’s “ yonge Pocahonta” of 1610 
or 1611, of whom his Indian informers made 
report, was not then a wife of two years’ stand- 
ing, nor a wife at all; and the clause in question 
was not written in his original ‘ Observations” 
made in Virginia. 

As, therefore, this clause must have been writ- 
ten at a date posterior to the first part of the 
paragraph, and might have been written at a 
time that would authorize the supposition of an 
intended reference to the historical marriage of 
1614, and thus reconcile it to all other ageounts, 
it would itself justify the hypothesis of its having 
been written at that time. But if it appear that, 
in point of fact, Strachey had the work un- 
der his eye (quite possibly may have re-written 
the whole of it, preparatory to publication), at 
the time when the addition of this clause would 
show an intended reference to the marriage to 
Rolfe, the hypothesis of its having been then 
introduced into his narrative would be strength- 
ened almost to certainty. Now, the Ashmolean 
MS. passed from his hands, probably in 1616 ; 
for he could not have written later than that, 
and, very probably, then wrote the Dedication 
of it to Sir Allen Apsley, “ Purveyor to His Maj- 
estie’s Navie Royall,” whose title, as such, ceased 
in 1616, being merged in the higher one of * Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower,” an office to which he was in 
that year appointed (Strachey, ‘* History of Trav- 
aile,” Introduction, p. xxii.) ; and the likelihood is, 
that reviewing it before it passed from his hands, 
the news of Pocahontas’ marriage, some two years 
previous (April, 1614), had reached him by some 
imperfect oral report, that may account for the mis- 
take of the name* of the person to whom she was 
married, or Kocoum may have been Rolfe’s In- 
dian name. 

It aids this hypothesis to observe: 1, That 
you may seek, I believe, in vain, through all the 
writings of the time for the term ‘ Captaine” 
applied to an Indian; 2, that “ Weroance” is said 
by Strachey (p. 51), and by some other (I think 
Smith, but cannot now turn to the passage), yet 


* Mistakes and liberties with the names, are, of all 
errors, perhaps, the most common. Thus Hamor speaks 
of “Apachame,” (p. 10), which is evidently the ** Opo- 
chankenough” of all other writers. Purchas, p. 1726, 
writing from Smith’s ‘* Written Notes,” has ‘* Kemps 
and Kinsock,” while Smith has it ‘Kemps and Zus- 
sore ;”? (** True Travels,” 1819, p. 224); or Strachey 
may have had the same authority for calling Rolfe 
* Kocoum,” as for calling Pocahontas “Amonate,” 
(Strachey, p. 111), or Powhatan ‘ Ottaniack’’ and 
** Mamantowick,”—viz. : some Indian reporter. 
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more emphatically, to be the only Indian title “ for 
all Commanders;” and lastly, That the mar- 
riage of the great emperor Powhatan’s ‘ dearest 
daughter” to a “ private Captaine” or Weroance, 
would be extremely improbable, if not, indeed, 
incredible. My conclusion, therefore, is, that the 
above paragraph after the word “ past” was 
written early in 1616, and was intended to refer 
to Pocahontas’ marriage to Rolfe two years be- 
fore, viz.: April 5th, 1614.* 

As “in no whit impertinent,” as Master Ha- 
mor might say, to the foregoing discourse, I take 
leave to insert a few observations on the doubt 
that some have been forward, recently, to cast on 
the truth of Capt. Smith’s story of his rescue by 
Pocahontas. The justification of this doubt is 
rested on Smith’s omission to notice it in the 
account of his capture and detention among the 
Indians first transmitted to England in 1608. 
Now, what strikes one at the outset is, that this 
hypothesis only removes one difficulty to create 
a greater; for it would seem easier to account 
for the omission in the first case, than for the 
imputed falsehood in the last. For, abstracting 
the question from all surrounding considerations, 
and viewing it by the light of probabilities alone, 
1 submit that it is more probable, and more just, 
to suppose that there existed a sufficient motive 
for omitting to state the occurrence in the first 
and briefer account, than to assume the unproven 
existence of a dishonoring motive to account for 
the falsehood gratuitously imputed to the state- 
nent subsequently given. 

Still it may be conceded, that the omission re- 
ferred to is calculated to attract notice, and, per- 
haps, create a certain distrust, were there not, in 
truth, many and notable considerations strongly 
militating against the admission of so harsh an 
imputation as the rejection of Simith’s often reit- 
erated statement of the fact, would necessarily 
enforce. 

Ist. It would be hard to parallel, by a single 
other case, the extent, variety, or emphasis, of 
the laudatory notices by friends, in every station 
of life (and, in numerous instances, by the com- 
panions and eye-witnesses of his exploits), of 
Captain Smith and of his history—anno, 1624— 
after the substance of it had been long before the 
public, and all of it, as well as his own character, 
long seen in the censure of all the cotemporary 
accounts then, or now, known; and in the face 
of that cotemporary envy and enmity,t which, 


* This is very ingeniously presented by a writer in 
the “Virginia Historical Register,” under the signa- 
ture of “ Philo.” 

+ Edward Maria Wingfield, first president of the col- 
ony, is an instance. The value of his traduction of Smith 
may be judged from the fact, that the injustice of it seems 
to have been one of the chief causes of his ( Wingfield’s) 
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as the common lot of the great, he did not 
wholly escape; and at a time too, when many 
yet lived to rectify or expose any misstatement 
or perversion of so much of what he wrote as 
was known to others as well as himself, and 
which there were some abundantly willing to do, 
if it could have been done successfully, but which 
none ever attempted. And in all these testi- 
monials, Smith’s high “honor,” “truth,” and 
“piety,” form the burden of the verse, and are 
extolled by his host of friends and comrades, as, 
perhaps, were never man’s virtues praised before. 

Qdly. While there is no reason to claim, 
or to suppose, that his history is free from 
some garniture of that extravagance and liberal 
embellishment which seems to have been the 
habit and taste of his time as regards books of 
travel, and to have been received without preju- 
dice to their character for authenticity—(of which 
Strachey’s “Dreadful Tempest,” the manifold 
deaths whereof are to the life described, and 
copious discourse on his “ wrack” on the Ber- 
mudas, given (says old Purchas, p. 1733), in 
“*Rhetoricke’s Full Sea and Spring Tide,” may 
serve as a speciinen)—I, yet, do not remember an 
instance of any confutation, cr contradiction, of 
any important fact stated by him; while instances 
of contirmation are innumerable. Thus, his 
account of his reception by Powhatan in 1607 
“Genl. History,” p. 48), finds its general corrob- 
oration in Hamor’s account of his, in 1614 (Ha- 
mor, p. 89); and one of the very strangest of 
his stories, that of his seizing the Indian chief by 
the beard, in the presence of hundreds of his 
warriors, with but a handful of his own men 
about hit, is distinctly confirmed by several who 
witnessed it; whilst his description of Virginia, 
not only in its larger features, but in its details, 
is an instance of accuracy and conscientious 
saution, among the most extraordinary of which 
we have any example. 

8rdly. If we are to apply the rule of rejecting 
all that Smith wrote after his publication of 1608 
(concerning the country and people of Virginia, 
and the incidents and chances that befell him 
there prior to that date) which is not to be 
found in that publication, we must reject the 
greater part of the earliest history we have of the 
colony, and the whole story, almost, of the detail 


degradation from the presidency; that a fine of £200 
(which Smith put into the public treasury) was imposed 
on him for the slander, by a jury of the colonists ; that 
his book of vindication of himself, and of impeachment 
of Smith, and addressed by way of appeal to the com- 
ogy in England, seems to have been wholly unheeded 
y them, and is dismissed by the respectable Purchus 
with no further notice than this significant marginal 
note: “‘I have also Mr. Wingfield’s notes of these 
affuirs, but would not trouble the reader here with 
things more than troublesome.” —4 Purchas, p. 1706. 
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of his capture and seven weeks’ detention by the 
Indians—a story full of strangeness, indeed, and 
wonder, but neither incredible nor unnatural; 
and which, in many of its parts, stands confirmed 
in the light of after events. 

4thly. Again, the several accounts of the sav- 
ing of Smith’s life, are none of them incompatible 
with that of its having been alsa saved by Poca- 
hontas, or with one another. They refer to dif- 
ferent instances where his life was imperilled. 
Thus, he once saved his life by using his guide as 
a shield; another time it was saved by an Indian 
he had been kind to; it was again saved by Ope- 
chankano from his sense of Smith’s seeming 
supernatural knowledge. I know no references 
to his life being saved from imminent peril in 
1607, but these; and none of them are inconsis- 
tent with the account of his subsequent rescue by 
Pocahontas. 

5thly. Pocahontas’ constant visiting of the col- 
ony, till Smith left it—her frequent and friendly 
interventions on behalf of the colonists, more or 
less fully confirmed by other pens than Smith’s, 
in particular instances, and I believe nowhere 
contradicted, but entirely consistent with all other 
accounts and notices of her (as her saving the 
life of the boy Spelman (‘ Gen. Hist.”’), and that 
of Richard Wyttin (p. 80), which seems to be 
the direct statement of Wyffin himself),—would 
all seem to show that she indulged sentiments of 
particular interest towards Smith, and are in 
oo keeping with her alleged intercession for 
sim, 

6thly. Her—as yet a young girl—being sent 
by her father to intercede with Smith for the 
liberation of Indian captives, directly after his 
(Smith’s) liberation,—would it not seem to imply 
some peculiar and strong ground of claim on her 
part to his grateful recognition?—and does not 
Smnith’s reference of his clemency to these cap- 
tives, expressly and exclusively to her solicitation, 
confirm the probability that such ground really 
existed, and the discharge of these captives 
appear but as the natural requital of it? What 
more probable ground could there be, than the 
one afterwards disclosed of her having saved his 
life? and where is the wonder of, and wherefore 
then discredit, her having interceded to save 
Smith’s life, who often, it appears, saved the 
lives of others? 

Why did he not earlier disclose it? I admit it 
is a question easier asked than answered; but 
the inability to furnish an explanation, is very 
far from warranting a deduction that there is 
none. May it help to furnish a solution to con- 
sider that in 1607, Smith was under suspicions of 
those then in power (wrongful and groundless, as 
afterwards shown, indeed, but not the less real), 
of intending to “usurp the Government, murder 
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the Ovuncil, and make himself King” (Dr. 
Studly in 4 Purchas, p. 1706); that he had just 
previously been long “ restrained” a prisoner, and 
degraded from the council; —that, ridiculous as 
the idea would now seem to us, it would not 
have been ridiculous at that day, and might even 
have been fatal to Smith, as contirmatory of 
those suspicions, for the impression to have had 
a plausible support of a possible alliance between 
him and the Indian emperor’s daughter ?—which 
very project, indeed, for all his caution, was 
actually among the charges specially laid against 
him by his enemies, the year after, when he re- 
turned to England (R. Potts, in 4 Purchas, 1731); 
and the known silly flutter, occasioned long after- 
wards in the court circle of England, by Rolfe’s 
marriage to Pocahontas, will show that we should 
not be too hasty in refusing all weight to this 
conjecture. Seeming proof, too, for some extra- 
ordinary caution on the part of Smith, is fur- 
nished by his publishing his ‘* Newes from Vir- 
ginia” under a feigned name, and by its manifest 
abstinence from topics affecting the government, 
and governors, of the colony; whilst it should not 
be unnoticed that the “ Newes from Virginia,” 
as published, did not embrace all that Smith 
wrote (see the first editor’s note); and we du 
not, therefore, know what was omitted, or where- 
fore omitted. But if no reference to the fact of 
his life having been saved by Pocahontas, were 
embraced in what he then wrote, and if the con- 
sideration suggested influenced the omission, the 
same consideration would account for his con- 
tinued silence on the subject while he was still 
seeking employment in Virginia at the hands of 
the company in London (as we have good reason 
to suppose he was), up to the time of Pocahontas’ 
marriage; and it was but shortly after that event, 
that the statement of his having beea rescued from 
death, through the intervention of Pocahontas, 
was first made public, in his letter to the queen. 


NATHANIEL OUTTING’S JOURNAL OF 
AN EMBASSY TO ALGIERS IN 1793, 
UNDER COL. DAVID HUMPHREYS. 


( Concluded. ) 


He has not been permitted to land here. From 
all the circumstances, there is room to suspect that 
the purport of the packet which Mr. Chapman 
has conveyed to Algiers, was to obtain Algerine 
commissions, and thus give Mr. , his em- 
ployer in Virginia, a pretence for capturing the 
vessels of such nations as have not a treaty of 
peace with the Regency of Algiers, Perhaps the 
American Indiamen were his object—perhaps 
the richly-freighted Brazil ships. The whole 
commerce of America is at a risk ! 
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Returns of expresses from Malaga and Cadiz, 
inform that the news of the Algerines being 
gone into the Atlantic, is promulgated; and, that 
several American vessels that were on the point 
of departure, have been thereby prevented from 
sailing. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Chapman called on Col. Hum- 
phreys, to-day; gives the same account of him- 
self as before related. He is an Englishman by 
birth, but has sailed out of Virginia several years ; 
says he conversed with several of the American 
prisoners at Algiers, and that the number of 
American captives now at Algiers is reduced to 
ten—two having died recently from the plague. 

Oct. 18.—The Spanish boat which Col Hum- 
phreys had engaged to cruise in the strait, with 
an American on board, returned into port this 
inorning, and utterly refuses to go out again, 
although his contract was for fifteen days. He 
reports that there is an Algerine zebeck con- 
stantly cruising in the straits; in the daytime he 
keeps on the Barbary shore, and at evening back 
of the Rock, where he lays with the view of 
intercepting any American vessel that may at- 
tempt running out of the Mediterranean. 

Oct. 14.—A schooner arrived this morning, 
after a narrow escape from the zebeck back of 
the Rock. The vessel belongs to Ebenezer Par- 
sons, of Boston, N. E., and the captain’s name is 
Gooch. 

In consequence of the dangers of seizure of our 
papers and persons, and on account of the 
weather, we have concluded to send our char- 
tered brig (the Postillion), now under Swedish 
colors, as a neutral nation, to Alicant, in Spain, 
there to wait until our arrival by land. 

Called on Sir Robert Boyd for permit to pass 
through the lines; this being etiquette that is 
strictly observed, at present, with respect to any 
person who wishes to pass from Spain to Gibral- 
tar, or vice versa. We took leave of Gibraltar at 
1 p.M.; quartered with Major Lyon, on our 
arrival at St. Roque. After taking coffee, the 
Major conducted us to the house of the General 
Commander in Chief of the Spanish camp before 
Gibraltar. He received us very politely; and 
when he understood that we were Americans, he 
immediately burst into an eulogiam on Gen. Wash- 
ington. After saying many handsome things, he 
declared that it chagrined him exceedingly to 
reflect that, now being old, he must die with- 
out having seen Washington, whom he considered 
as one of the greatest characters who had ever 
lived. Being informed that Col. Humphreys 
had been one of his aids-de-camp, had resided 
with him some time—with him after he had 
resigned the command of the army and retired to 
private life, and that they now corresponded 
together, he took fresh occasion to say civil 
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things; and, at parting, said he must give the 
Col. one embrace for Gen. Washington, which 
he did, and begged him to mention it in his next 
letter to that exalted character—the hero, and 
the brightest ornament of the age. 

Oct. 16.—Prepared at 4 a.M., to proceed on 
our journey towards Malaga—a rough, unculti- 
vated country—the land much broken—the soil 
in most places of a good colour, but very stoney ; 
keep along the coast, generally in sight of the 
sea. Our first stage at Estipona, six leagues 
from St. Roque; the inhabitants subsist mostly 
by fishing. In this short distance of six leagues, 
I observed eight crucifixes put up to denote the 
places where persons had been robbed and mur- 
dered. On the road, we have noticed vast num- 
bers of sheep feeding, almost wholly black—say 
fifteen-sixteenths of them. At our next stage 
(Marvella), we found ourselves better off for lodg- 
ing, and had mattresses given us on the brick 
floor of the little dirty room over the stable. 
The next day our route continued along the 
coast until we reached Benamina; and in the valley 
in which it is situated we found some fertile land, 
and the only spot we had seen that day fit for 
the human race to inhabit. Innumerable herds 
of horned cattle and swine were spread over this 
small tract; the fields appeared to have borne a 
crop of Indian corn. They do not plant the corn 
in rows, nor hill; single stalks grow up promis- 
cuously, and, what we could see, produce only 
one ear on each stalk, and that small. 

Within about a league of Benamania we struck 
off from the sea-coast a little, and entered a narrow 
and dangerous defile, through which we ascended 
the ruggedest mountains I ever saw. Benamania 
is a small sequestered village situated near the 
summits of some of the highest mountains herea- 
bouts. One small spot on a declivity, just before 
we arrived at the village, is prettily cultivated: 
mostly covered with olive trees. I suspect that 
the large house which appears on these premises 
is a convent; but our guide, almost as stupid as 
his mules, could give us no information concern- 
ing it. After refreshing ourselves with some cold 
roasted fuwl, we pursued our route to Malaga. 
The soil and cultivation appear better. Plenteous 
streams of water fertilize and beautify the coun- 
try as we approach the city. One has a view of 
Malaga at three leagues distance: at about two 
leagues there is a neat, pleasantly situated village ; 
and the inhabitants seem to have some idea of 
the advantages arising from the conveyance of 
water through their grounds, and have, accord- 
ingly, conducted some of the abundant rills that 
flow from the mountains, through their streets 
and gardens. The only manufactories we have 
noticed on this route, was one of paper, and a 
common pottery. 
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We arrived at Malaga about 7 o’clock. The 
guide took us to a low, dirty posada, alias tavern, 
where we expected to be obliged to pass the 
night in the midst of noise, dirt, and filth; but 
fortunately we repaired immediately to the house 
of Mr. Murphy, the American consul, who called 
at a lodging-house on the north side of the public 
walk, where we found better accommodations, 
and had our baggage conveyed thither. 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Murphy came and breakfasted 
with us, and at 11 o’clock accompanied us to pay 
our respects to the commandant, who received us 
with great politeness. He is an old man, who 


reminds us of the soldier in Goldsmith’s “ De- 
serted Village,” who “ Shouldered his crutch and 
showed how fields were won;” so this old vete- 
ran told us at how many sieges and in how many 
battles he had acted a conspicuous part, &c., &c. 


STRAY LEAVES FROM AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION. 


NO. II. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF JOSIAH BARTLETT WITH 
PRESIDENT WEARE, OF N. H., RELATIVE TO THE 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE N.H. GRANTS AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

Josiah Bartlett to the N. H. Delegates in 

Congress. 
Kinestown, June 29th, 1775. 

GENTLEMEN: This Colony chose Deputies who 
met in Congress at Exeter, the 17th day of May 
last, and agreed to raise 2000 men for the com- 
mon Defence of the Colonies, which men are now 
chiefly raised and are at Medford, under the com- 
mand of General Nathaniel Folsom. The cost of 
raising so many men, purchasing provisions, 
Blankets, &c., &c., you will readily see to be a 
very Difficult task for so small a Colony, and 
without any money to begin with. We have 
wrote to you and to the Congress on the situa- 
tion of our affairs, but receiving no Directions, we 
have ordered and are now striking off for the 
present Emergency 10050£. S: M: in notes of 
hand, on the credit of the Colony, to be paid 
within 8 years, with six per cent. interest. If 
some Resolve of the American Congress were 
published, giving such Notes a Currency, it would 
be of great service. 

We are anxious to know the Result of your 
Deliberations in order to know how to conduct 
the affairs of the Colony, which at this time are 
in great confusion, the people not suffering any 
affairs to proceed in the usual form and no other 
being adopted. The Ships of War already stop 
and seize all vessels laden with Provisions, Salt, 
or Molasses, which very much distress the East- 
ern Parts. They have destroyed Fort W™ and 
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Mary, and have this week taken the Guns and 
carried them to Boston, except 8, that were 
brought from Jerry’s Point, some time ago. The 
General Oourt met the 4" of May—did no 
business—were adjourned to the 12" Instant, 
when the Governor laid before us Lord North’s 
famous plan of accommodation, on which noth- 
ing was or will be acted, without Directions from 
the American Oongress. The Assermbly now is 
adjourned to the 11" of July. 

Previous to the adjournment Col. John Fenton 
(who you may remember was chosen as a member 
for Plymouth, by the King’s writ, without the 
consent of the Assembly), made his appearance in 
the House, tho’ he had for some time before kept 
on Board the Man-of-War in the Harbour. The 
House took into consideration his election, and 
vacated his Seat. The people of the town, greatly 
exasperated at his conduct, obliged him to Sur- 
render, tho’ he had taken shelter in the Govern- 
or’s House; and he has since been kept under 
Guard. The Governor* and his Lady went off 
that evening to Capt. Cochran’s, at the fort un- 
der the protection of the Man-of- War. 

Please to write us by every opportunity, and 
let us know as much of affairs as you are per- 
mitted. You may direct for the Congress or 
Committee of Safety at Exeter, one of which will 
be constantly sitting. We are greatly concerned 
about ammunition, as we have scarce any except 
what was taken out of the fort last winter, some 
of which we were forced to send to our Western 
frontiers, and some to the army before Boston. 
We hope some plan is laid for bringing it in to 
the Southern Colonies, for New England is so 
guarded that there is but little hope of getting it 
in here, JostaH Bartlett. 


President M. Weare to Josiah Bartlett. 
Exeter, July 8d, 1778. 

Sir: Ihave Receiv’d your favour of the 27" 
May, and am glad to hear that you have got 
through the fatigues of a Long journey, and 
safely arrived where not so much exercise of 
the Body, tho’ perhaps more of the mind, may be 
necessary. 

I am greatly obliged to you for letting me 
know that the President,t thinks himself neglected 
that I do not return answers to his letters, and 
for the favourable excuse you made on my be- 
half. And the excuse you made was indeed the 
truth of the case: his letters were covers to re- 
solves of Congress to be laid before the General 
Court or Com of Safety, which I have ever 


* John Wentworth, the last royal governor of New 
Hampshire. 

+ Of Congress—at the date of this letter, Henry 
Laurens. 
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done as soon as I receiv’d them—and expected 
their Direction what answers to return. And be- 
ing invested with no more power than other 
members, may have been (perhaps over) cautious 
of writing any thing by way of answer, and in 
hopes that I should have something more to write 
than barely to acknowledge the Receipt of the 
letters. I must acknowledge the propriety of 
what he says, that answers ought to be Return’d, 
and have been uneasy that it has not been done. 
Shall for the future acknowledge the Receipt of 
his Letters, if I have nothing further to write. I 
had some time past wrote him an account of all 
the letters I had receiv’d, which it seems had not 
reach’d him, but I hope has before now. 

I could wish our plan of Government might be 
mended with respect to Executive matters, but 
from what at present appears to be the sentiment 
of the Convention appointed for forming a new 
Plan, who have once met on the business, | think 
there is little prospect of it. No Governor and 
no Executive branch, distinct from the legisla- 
ture, seems to be the prevailing voice; but I have 
not time to give you a more particular account, 
perhaps in my next I may. 

There were but three of our members from 
Grafton County at the Convention. There are 


great strivings ainong them, and arts used to keep 
them from uniteing in this State, and to induce 
them to Join with Vermont, or set up for some- 


thing (I know not what), among themselves. 
We hear they design to apply to Congress for 
something, which if they do, you will know 
more perhaps of what they complain of and what 
they would have than I do. 

Inclosed you have the Request of the Commit- 
tee of Safety for you to apply to Congress for a 
grant of a sum of money for this State, which I 
doubt not you will use your endeavour to obtain, 
Our Treasury is so often empty, that occasions 
much difficulty; the money bro’t in by the large 
taxes we have laid, has been chiefly of our own 
emissions, which cannot go out again. The 
Board of War have occasion for large drafts for 
supplying our men with necessarys, and large 
suins wanted for Raising men, paying them 
advance pay, travel money, &c.: as you are well 
knowing. 

There is one thing more that I would mention: 
there is sometimes wanted a Commission with 
Instructions, &c. for fixing out an armed vessell, 
and there is not a Blank Commission left in the 
State. Should be glad if you could procure some 
to be sent. 


President Weare, to Josiah Bartlett. 


Exeter, July 18th, 1778. 
Sir: On the 4" Instant I wrote you by the 
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Committee to you to apply to Congress, for a 
Grant of some money to be sent to this State, as 
the demands on our treasury are so great that it 
is frequently exhausted. I wish to hear from 
you by the first opportunity whether you have 
received my letter, as I have sent several letters 
by the Post to the President which I find by his 
last letter to me he had not Receiv’d, which is 
very unlucky for me who am so much in arrears 
in answering his letters: but hope he may have 
received them before now, or I shall scarce know 
what apology to make to him.. I hope also you 
have received the letter I wrote you. I congrat- 
ulate you on the victory obtain’d by Gen. Wash- 
ington over the enemy on the 28" June. Gen. 
Clinton has as yet got nothing to boast of. 

I have nothing very material to acquaint you 
with from hence, except the proceedings in the 
County of Grafton, A number of towns have 
joyn’d themselves to Vermont, and have been 
receiv’d by them as a part of their State, and 
they are appointing officers, Courts, &c., which 
is likely to make the utinost confusion and trouble 
among the People there and in this State, and 
will probably give some trouble to Congress be- 
fore the matter is settled. I suppose the General 
Court of this State when they meet in Augt. 
next, will think it necessary to enquire into the 
affair, get a full state of the facts and take such 
measures as may be tho’t advisable. I shall en- 
deavour, as far as I can, from time to time to 
give you such information as I can obtain, 
respecting that or any other matter. 

Please to give my Compliments to Mr. Went- 
worth. I would have wrote to him, but it is so 
difficult for me to write, that I hope he will ex- 
cuse it, but will not on that account omit writing 
to me, as there may be opportunity. 

lam, with great Esteem and Regard, 

Your obe! Hum" Serv! 
Mrsuecu WEARE. 
Honble, Jostan Bartiett, Esqr., 


Member of Congress, 
Philadelphia. ° 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
BY DANIEL HENSHAW OF BOSTON. 


Extract from a paper entitled, “* Reminiscences of Char- 
acters and Events in Western New Hampshire,” read 
before the New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety, Sept. 7, 1859. 

Anp now that we are in Hanover, let us go to 
college, and see what we can find in old Dart- 
mouth worthy of remark. It should be consid- 
ered the most important, the most interesting 
It has been the alma mater of 


Post, and in my letter inclosed a Request of the | many among the brightest and most useful orna- 
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ments of our country, both in church and state; 
and, there is reason to hope, it will be of many 
more to come. Our numerous colleges may be 
the means, under God, of saving our country. 
Chief Justice Ellsworth, when returning from a 
foreign mission, and passing through Massachu- 
setts, in 1802, was asked by a Revolutionary 
patriot his opinion as to the permanency of our 
government. Pvinting to the house of worship 
and schoolhouse, near by, he said, “* While you 
see those buildings well filled, and the institutions 
to which they belong well supported, there is no 
danger.” Thank God, and Judge Marshall, and 
Daniel Webster, our colleges are out of the reach 
of political profligacy and caprice. 

Our New England colleges may well be our 
pride and boast. They are the oldest, best en- 
dowed, most firmly established, most celebrated, 
and, as a whole, most numerously attended, of 
any in the land. It is generally admitted that 
the permanency of our free institutions depends 
upon the general diffusion of intelligence and cor- 
rect information among the people, and that these 
depend on our seminaries of learning. Some of 
you present may remember the trial of that all 
important question relating to the independence 
of our colleges, which took place before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 1819, and 
was then finally decided, forty years ago last 
February. It was one of the most momentous 


decisions ever made in this country, and may be 


considered a new era in the literary world. It 
was an occasion of the greatest, the happiest, and 
most successful effort of Webster’s life. Webster’s 
speech against Hayne produced more excitement 
and drew together a greater company, as such 
party antagonisms always do; but it was not 
attended with a tithe of the importance or bene- 
fit of this. But Webster was not entitled to the 
whole of the glory of this glorious result, nor to 
ali the fame of this famous speech; he had the 
benefit of the great ability, extensive knowledge, 
and untiring industry of Jeremiah Smith, and, I 
believe, of Jeremiah Mason, most powerful aids; 
without which he could not have made the dis- 
play he did of deep research and profound and 
varied and extensive knowledge of the subject. 

Let us spend a moment on the origin and con- 
sequences of this college controversy. It is sur- 
prising what great events may be traced to small 
beginnings. For several years before this im- 
portant decision, in 1819, there had been an old, 
inveterate, incurable, and constantly increasing 
opposition between the professors and the presi- 
dent of this institution, owing, to what they 
considered his assumed sovereignty, together with 
his seltishness, flattery, and deceitful means of 
sustaining himself in power. 

It is generally known that Col. John Wheelock, 
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the then president of the college, was the son of 
the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, the old founder and 
first president; that on the decease of the father 
in 1779, after having been president ten years, 
the son, who was a graduate of the first class in 
said college, succeeded to the presidency, and 
continued in office from 1779 to 1815, a period of 
thirty-six years, the longest term by four years 
of any college president in New England.* Pres- 
ident Holyoke, of Harvard College, was _presi- 
dent thirty-two years. This President Wheelock 
seemed to consider himself as having a right to 
the presidency by inheritance, and exercised 
power accordingly, till the opposition brought 
matters to a crisis in 1815, when President 
Wheelock, being of the then prevailing politics of 
the State, by a sort of coup d’ etat, or “ per auc- 
toritatem mihi commissam” college authority, 
transferred the government of the college to the 
government of the State, which State of New 
Hampshire, under this new State’s right, under- 
took to “change times and laws,” and to change 
the good old original name of “ Dartmouth Col- 
lege” to that of ** Dartmouth University,” and to 
appoint a president, he (President Wheelock), 
having resigned his office and power into their 
hands; “and other enurmities the State of New 
Hampshire then and there did, against the peace 
and dignity, and in evil example to all other 
States, in like cases to offend.” But the profes- 
sors waxed pugnacious, and would not lay down 
their weapons of rebellion, but took issue. 

Thus it was a house divided against itself; 
two sets of government going on at the same 
time, and the war raged for several years, a large 
majority of the students siding with the profes- 
sors. It was a dreadful state to De in—two col- 
lege governments going on in opposition several 
years! I remember hearing a college student 
say that one of these professors (Ebenezer Ad- 
ams), a stout, strong, resolute man, slept with his 
clothes on eleven nights in succession ! 

The action or case was first brought before the 
State courts of New Hampshire, and decided in 
favor of the State against the college. It was 
then carried up to the United States Court, and 
there the former judgment was reversed. Had it 
been decided that a State had a right to control 
a college, and take the government and appoint- 
ment of the officers into its own hands, the colleges 
would have been virtually destroyed. They 
would have been subject to all the changes of the 
political parties of the State; and instead of the 
able, learned, and long-continued professors and 
officers as now connected with our colleges, 


* The venerable Dr. Nott, of Union College, has held 
the presidency of a college the longest term, we pre- 
sume, of any in this country, having been elected in 
1804. 
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these officers would have been removed and their 
places filled with little, time-serving, incompetent 
politicians. Men really qualified for college offi- 
ces would not have been found willing to accept. 
The old trustees and professors, therefore, who 
stood out in the case against this attempted glar- 
ing innovation, and were the means of prevent- 
ing its consummation, were entitled to great 
credit for their moral courage and perseverance. 
Indeed, they were well known to be men of great 
moral worth. 

Ebenezer Adams, one of these professors, was a 
native of New Ipswich, graduated in 1791, with 
high honors; was then the distinguished princi- 
pal preceptor of Leicester Academy for fifteen 
years; then at Portland, one year; at Exeter 
Academy, two years, and entered a professor at 
Dartmouth College in 1809, and continued pro- 
fessor till 1833, twenty-four years, when he 
resigned, and died in Christian faith, in 1841, 
aged seventy-six. He was a man of natural abil- 
ity and energy, of exemplary piety, and of large 
acquirements, and universally respected, 

tev. Zeph. Swift Moore, D. D., another of 
these pr ofessors, was a native of Warren, formerly 
Western, Mass.,—though when a child his parents 
moved to Vermont,—graduated at Dartinouth 
with high honors, in 1793; studied divinity in 
Connecticut; settled in the ministry at Leicester, 
Mass., in January, 1798, where he continued an 
able, faithful, successful, and much beloved gos- 
pel minister, till elected a professor of Dartmouth 
College, in 1811. He continued there till 1815, | 
when he was elected president of Williams Col- | 
lege, and then moved to Williamstown, and entered | 
upon the duties of his office, in which he -con- 
tinued until the establishment of Amherst Col- 
lege, in 1822, when he was elected its first presi- 
dent, which office he accepted, and moved to} 
Amherst in 1822, and died there in 1823, aged | 
fifty-two. He was early elected a member of the | 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 
Missions. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1816, at Williams. He was a man of| 
profound learning, extensive knowledge, and lived | 
a remarkably uniform and exemplary Christian 
life. 

Rev. Dr. Shurtleff, another of the professors, 
continues in office, which he has held many 
years. 

Of President Wheelock there were different 





opinions respecting his ability and character. 
Of his habit of flattery there were many anec- 
dotes. One only, and that known to be true, 
will now be given. 

I fell in company, about the year 1813, with an 
intelligent and well-appearing young man by the 
name of D , son of a worthy and respectable 
lawyer of Keene, who, as the conversation turned 
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on college, said he had, several years before, for 
some impropriety been expelled from Dartmouth 
College. Having afterward concluded to study 
medicine, he went to attend the medical lectures 
at Dartmouth College. President Wheelock, 
rightly supposing that he should find several 
of his college pupils, called at their place of meet- 
ing, and while one and another were shaking 
hands with him, Mr. D——, not wishing to show 
any resentment, or old grudge, also presented 
himself and offered his hand, which the president 
took, but putting his face near, and looking 
D—— in the face, said, “I don’t recollect your 
name, sir.” D replied, “* My name is D——. 
I was here at college a few years since.” ‘“O, I 
do recollect you now,” said the President, “ I 
recollect you perfectly well; and I remember 
when you graduated, and” (solemnizing his tone) 
“allow me to say, you did yourself great honor 
on that occasion |” 

D said, although the joke was at his own 
expense, it was too good to be kept. He had as 


much as he could do to avoid laughing outright. 


BARON STEUBEN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS 
TRANSACTIONS IN VIRGINIA. 
From the Wayne Papers, 

To Richard Peters, Presd’t of the Board of War: 


A Few days after my Junction with the Mar- 
quis, at Richmond we rect the news of Lord 
Cornwallis’s being on his march for Virginia 
about the same time also I rec’ a letter from 
General Greene desiring me to press the Levy of 
the Recruits of this State to assemble as many as 
possible, especially the Cavalry and to join him 
with them without delay. This letter was dated 
| the 1 of May and I immediately communicated 
it to Governor Jefferson and the Marquis in the 
Council Chamber at Richmond. 

The draft had before this been put off till the 
month of March, this therefore was just the 
time when the Counties should have been deliv- 
ering their quotas about 300 men were how- 
ever all that was yet collected—They were at 
Manchester, badly armed and worse clothed. 

The place of rendezvous had been at Chesterfield 
Court House—the Barracks had been burnt by 
the Enemy and the situation was no longer proper 
for the purpose—I mentioned therefore to Gov- 
ernment the necessity of fixing on some place less 
exposed where we might collect the Recruits, 
equip and form them, and with the consent of 
the Marquis, Albemarle Barracks was agreed on 
for the place. 

As the Governor had said that thase Counties 
which had militia in the field could not proceed 
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to draft, I asked him to what number would 
amount the Recruits from those Counties who 
were not so circumstanced—he informed me, 
about 1500 men—At this conference the Marquis 
was. present, 

I determined therefore that the 800 men 
already collected should march immediately to 
Albemarle to be clothed and equipt for the field 
—that the other recruits should join them as they 
came in from whence they might as circum- 
stances might require either join Gen' Greene or 
the Marquis. Orders were accordingly given to 
Major Poulson who commanded them to march 
there by the way of Carter’s ferry. 

The day after I rec‘ a letter from Col. Davis 
Commissioner of War for the State in which he 
represented to me the impropriety of having the 
Barracks for a place of rendezvous, from the diffi- 
culty of transporting provisions there, and the 
total want of wood within some miles of the 
place, besides that the Barracks were he said 
destroyed—he pointed out the Forks of James 
River as the most proper place many of the 
articles for equipping the troops were already 
there and he promised to make every necessary 
arrangement for the reception of the troops at 
that place—Upon this I joined the Marquis at 
Wilton and he having no objection that place 
was fixed on, and the Marquis desired me to 
repair there to hasten the Equipment of the 1500 
recruits we expected and who were to join Gen! 
Greene or the Marquis, as circumstances might 
render most proper. 

I was much surprised to find on my arrival at 
the Fork that no more than 40 men had come in 
and a great number of them unfit for the service 
the whole naked and badly equipped and the 
number diminishing every day by desertion and 
sickness—they were also without arms and it 
was with difficulty I could arm them with the 
arms which came from Philadelphia. 

Whilst I was thus occupied, Lord Cornwallis 
crossed the River and the Marquis retreated up 
the country. 

The principal part of our Continental Stores 
were on the South side of James River at Prince 
Edward, Halifax and Charlotte Court Houses; 
those of the State were dispersed every where, a 
great part of them were at the Fork, by order of 
the Governor. The Marquis’s retreat induced me 
to represent to Col. Davis and M' Ross agent for 
the State the necessity of removing them high 
up in the mountains. I told them that cireum- 
stances would govern my movements and that 
the troops were by no means destined to guard 
the stores, In fact great part of the stores were 
removed and the inclosed mem!. of their Cloth- 
ier will shew that those which by the negli- 
gence of their own Civil officers remained 
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and were destroyed were very inconsidera- 
ble. 

Sych was the situation of affairs the 3¢ June 
when I rect a letter from the Marquis dated at 
Raccoon ford on the Rappahanock 80 miles 
from the place where Lord Cornwallis then was 
and as far from me. 

The same night I rec‘ intelligence that the ene- 
my were at Goochland Co! Ho. moving up— 
this indicated an intention against me, but as 
the intelligence was not exact or positive I only 
repeated my order for moving the remainder of 
the Stores and collected all the boats on the river 
above and below, in order to cross should there 
be a necessity for it. At five o’clock next morn- 
ing Major Call of Washington’s arrived, and 
informed me that the enemy had divided their 
force in two parts, one of which had taken 
the route by Louisa Court House, and the other 
by Goochland Court House, that he had seen 
both columns on the march and with difficulty 
escaped falling into their hands, This destroyed 
every doubt of theirintention. I therefore imme- 
diately ordered the Baggage of the troops to cross 
to the South side of Jaines River; I placed a piquet 
of 80 men on the point opposite which I expected 
Cornwallis would soon appear, in order to draw 
our attention whilst Simcoe crossed the Rivinna 
above us to catch us between the two Rivers. I 
marched the Battalion on the road by which the 
enemy must come and formed them about two 
miles from cainp where I remained till the Bag- 
gage had crossed. I then left a picket of 50 men 
on the road and crossed with the remainder of 
the Battalion. 

The same day arrived General Lawson and 
informed me that he had 250 militia whereof 15 
were horsemen who had arrived on the other 
side of the River. I ordered them to join the 
recruits who were then reduced to 420 men, as 
will appear by the returns signed by Ool. Gar- 
kins and sent to Governor Nelson. 

That evening Col? Davis arrived to secure the 
State stores—in which I gave every assistance I 
could—I unloaded the waggons of the Regt and 
sent them to bring away the Stores; but this 
business was very illy executed by the State 
ofticer, ; 

The morning of the 4" I sent Lieut. Verdin of 
Armand’s Corps with 4 Dragoons up the road 
the enemy must arrive by himself and party fell 
into their hands,—about ten o’clock I rec? intel- 
ligence that the enemy were within 4 miles of the 
point of Fork, on which I sent M! Fairlie my 
Aid to call in the Piquets, which he did, but him- 
self was taken prisoner. 

About noon, being on the Bank of the River, 
we perceived the enemy as we afterwards learnt— 
Simcoe with 4 or 500 Horse, supported by Tarle- 
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ton. Cornwallis was opposte Elk Island, about 
six miles below. 

As an instance how much dependence might be 
placed on the men I had the honor to command— 
when the Enemy first appeared, they fired one 
shot froin a three pounder, and a picket of 50 
men I had at the landing left their post, and it 
was with much perswasion and threats that my- 
self and my Aid brought them back— 

Oontrary to my orders and requisitions a num- 
ber of Canoes were still left in the North Fork, 
and consequently fell into the enemy’s hands and 
besides, both Rivers are fordable at many places. 
I, therefore determined to retire towards Willis’s 
Creek, which I did as soon as it was dark. 

I sent back an Officer to observe the movements 
of the Enemy, who reported that by 5 in the 
morning the enemy had already constructed two 
Rafts, each capable of crossing from 80 to 100 
men, and that they had thrown a Bridge across 
the North fork, by which their communication 
was opened with Lord Cornwallis, then opposite 
to Elk Island. 

Ihave already observed that all our Continental 
Stores were at Prince Edward, Halifax and Char- 
lotte. I did not see what could hinder the Ene- 
my from detaching a sufficient Body to disperse 
my force and render themselves masters of those 
stores. I though it absurd to be making a bra- 


‘ vado with a small number of bad troops against 
such a force, whilst the Marquis being near a 


100 miles off, could make no diversion on that 
side. Itherefore gave orders for dispersing the 
stores in such a manner, that only part could fall 
into the enemies hands in any route they could 
take, and sent off three officers successively to 
acquaint the Marquis of my situation. I wrote 
circular letters to the’ different County Lieuten- 
ants to call out their militia, and leaving General 
Lawson at Charlotte Court House, I marched 
the Bat? of recruits over Coles’ ferry on Staun- 
ton River—here I assembled all the Boats on 
Staunton and sent an officer to Gen! Sumnor to 
collect what force he could and join me. 

Gen! Lawson’s militia were yet hardly 500 
when I was advised, that the Marquis and Gen! 
Wayne had formed a junction—on this intelli- 
gence, without waiting for orders, I advanced in 
four days to Carter’s ferry, where I rec the first 
letter from the Marquis since the 34 June—in this 
he desired me to join him if possible which I 
did the 18% at Col’. Dandridge’s, with 408 re- 
cruits and about 500 militia. 

It might be remarked, that these 408 Recruits 
are all that have been raised of 3000 which-the 
Assembly Voted in February last. 
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THE KING’S ARMS TAVERN, NEW YORK, 


In August, New York lost one of her few his- 
toric buildings. One by one, every edifice that 
is hallowed by patriotic reminiscences, falls be- 
fore the engrossing march of commerce. There 
is scarcely one now standing to which we can call 
the attention of the stranger, as a monument of 
the past. All speaks of the prosperous present. 

Yet the building, No. 9-11 Broadway, known 
of late years as Atlantic Garden, might well have 
been spared ; for it was the cradle of the New York 
struggle for liberty—our Faneuil Hall, worthy 
of being preserved, like that honored pile in Bos- 
om or Independence Hall, in the city of Brotherly 

ove. 

William J. Davis, Esq., in Valentine’s “ Manual 
of the Corporation,” for 1854, p. 442, gives this 
sketch of its history, from which all subsequent 
writers seem to have borrowed, and we therefore 
insert entire. 

“ The precise period at which it was erected can- 
not at this time be determined with any certainty. 
The style of its architecture, however, being a 
mixture of Dutch and English, adopted soon after 
the conquest of this province by the latter power, 
leaves but little doubt of its being, at least, one 
hundred and twenty-five years since it was built. 
The structure is of wood, with a front of small 
yellow bricks, imported from Holland, two stories 
high, with a steep hipped roof, covered with 
shingles in front and tiles on the rear. The gar- 
den originally extended to the river, which flowed 
along the west side of Greenwich-street. On the 
south it was bounded by a lane, which divided it 
from the adjoining garden. 

“This house is among the very few that have 
escaped the levelling progress of improvement, 
or the insatiate power of conflagration, having 
encountered the fires of 1776 and 1845, without 
sustaining any injury. The preservation of this 
old house should be the desire of every New 
Yorker, connected, as it is, with so many inci- 
dents of the Revolution. From its windows was 
witnessed the first overt act of rebellion commit- 
ted in the colonies. 

“The garden, as at present, has always been a 
place of popular resort; and the first account that 
we have of its being used for public purposes, js 
found in Parker’s Post Boy of 27th May, 1762, 
which, to show how things were managed in those 
days, is given in full: 

**¢This is to give notice to all ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Lovers and Encouragers of Musick. That 
this day will be opened by Messrs. Leonard and 
Dineval, Musick Masters of this city, at Mr. 
Burne’s rooms, near the Battery, a publick and 
weekly concert of Musick, Tickets four shillings. 

“*N, B. The Concert is to begin exactly at 
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8 o'clock and end at 10, on account of the cool- 
ness of the evening. Nobody will be admitted 
without tickets, nor no money will be taken at 
the doors.’ 

“The house was not known as the King’s 
Arms Tavern, until 1768, when a Mrs. Steel, who 
had previously kept a house of the same name in 
Lroad-street, opposite the Exchange, which had 
been the most noted tavern in the city for thirty 
years, removed to this house, in May, of that 
year, and is thus announced in the same news- 
paper : 

“*Mrs, Steel, Takes this method to acquaint 
her Friends and Customers, That the King’s Arms 
Tavern, which she formerly kept opposite the 
Exchange, she hath now removed into Broad- 
way (the lower end opposite the Fort,) a more 
commodious house, where she will not only have 
it in her power to accommodate gentlemen with 
conveniences requisite as a tavern, but also with 
genteel lodging apartments, which she doubts not 
will give satisfaction to every one who will be 
pleased to give her that honour.’ 

“Already were heard the mutterings of that 
storm, which was soon to burst over the land. 
The design of the parent country to tax their col- 
onies, had aroused the people to avert the im- 
pending danger and a refusal to receive the 
stamped paper was determined upon. The stamps 
arrived on the 23d of October, 1765, and McEvers, 


the stamp distributor, being intimidated by the 
firm and energetic action of the people, refused to 


receive them. They were then taken from on 
board the ship and lodged in the fort, for safe 
keeping, by order of Gov. Oulden. The colony 
of New York had not made many open demon- 
strations of hostility to the law; yet the Sons of 
Liberty had pledged co-operation to their brethren 
abroad, and were determined not be outdone in 
any act of zeal, in defence of their constitutional 
rights. 

“On the 31st of October, the day before the 
law was to take effect, a large meeting was called 
at this house, then kept by Burns, at which a 
large concourse were assembled, and resolves 
were passed to enforce opposition to the distri- 
bution of the stamps, and to form associations to 
discourage the importation of goods from Great 
Britain, antil the act was rescinded. The resolves 
were approved by a large majority of the meet- 
ing, and two hundred merchants subscribed to 
them. A committee of correspondence was ap- 
pointed, consisting of those stanch Liberty Boys, 
to wit: Isaac Sears, John Lamb, Gershom Mott, 
Wm. Wiley, and Thomas Robinson. Thus this 
old building has the honor of having had the 
first meeting of disobedience to the acts of the 
mother country held within its walls. 

“ New York, at this time, was the head-quar- 
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ters of his Majesty’s American army, under the 
command of General Gage, who made this house 
his residence, being contiguous to the fort, which 
had been repaired and strengthened. The next 
day after the meeting had been held, being the 
1st of November, the day on which the law was 
to go into effect, in consequence of handbills hav- 
ing been posted upon various parts of the city, 
two companies appeared about seven o’clock in 
the evening, who acted as if by concert. One 
company proceeded to the fields, where they 
erected a gallows, on which they hung an effigy 
of Colden,—in his hand, a stamped paper; at his 
back, a drum; on his breast, a label; by his side 
they hung a figure to represent the devil, with a 
boot (Bute) in his hand. The other company, 
with another effigy, seated in a chair, paraded 
the streets, and having met the first company, 
they both proceeded to the fort, which was shut, 
the sentinels placed, and the cannon on that side 
pointed towards the town. The populace then 
broke open the governor’s coach-house, and tak- 
ing the coach out, they dragged it to the Bowling 
Green, and reduced it and the effigies to ashes 
under the very muzzles of the guns. 

“This violent demonstration on the part of the 
people, had the desired effect. No terms would 
be listened to but the immediate delivery of the 
stamps to the custody of the mayor. To this the 
governor and council agreed, taking the following 
receipt: 

“*Received of the Honorable Cadwallader 
Colden, Esq., his Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor 
and Commander in Chief of the Province of New 
York, seven packages containing stamped papers 
and parchments, all marked No.1, James McEvers, 
J. M. E., New York, which I promise in behalf 
of the Corporation of the City of New York, to 
take charge and care of; and to be accountable 
in case they shall be destroyed, or carried out of 
the province. 

“¢ Witness our hands, 
“¢ Joun Orucer, Mayor. 
“6 Witness : 
“*L. F. Carey, Major to 60th Reg., 
“James FarquuHar.’ 

“On the 6th of May, 1766, the news of the 
repeal of the stamp act was received and was the 
occasion of great rejoicing. Another celebration 
was had on the king’s birthday, under the auspi- 
ces of Gov. Moore. The governor, council, mili- 
tary officers, and the clergy, dined at the King’s 
Arms. 

“From this time nothing of importance seems 
to have occurred in connection with this house, 
until the overthrow and destruction of the leaden 
statue of the king, which had been placed in the 
centre of the Bowling Green. It was pulled 


| down on the night of the 9th of July, 1770, by a 
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party under the leadership of one Belden, assem- | 
bled for the purpose in the garden of the King’s 
Arms. The statue was taken to Connecticut and | 
cast into bullets by the family of Oliver Wolcott. 

“On the escape of the traitor, Arnold, from 
West Point, he made this house his head-quar- 
ters; and it was from this garden that Ser- 
geant Champe intended to make his celebrated 
attempt to abduct the traitor, in accordance 
with the plan matured by Washington. The 
palings which Champe loosened, so as to make 
no noise in the removal of them, were on the 
south side, running along the Jane of which we 
have spoken, and which led down to the river. 
Here a boat was in readiness to receive them and 
convey them across the river, and there deliver 
him (Arnold), to Maj. Lee, to whose legion 
Champe belonged. Here is his own account of 
the affair, as related by him after the war, to the 
British captain in whose company he enlisted 
on escaping into the city: 

“*If I were to attempt to make you feel any 
portion of the excitement under which I labored 
during the period of my sojourn in New York, I 
should utterly waste my labor. My communica- 
tions with spies was necessarily frequent; yet 
they were carried on with a degree of secrecy 
and caution, which not only prevented your peo- 
ple froin obtaining any suspicion of them, but 
kept each man from coming to the knowledge 
that the other was in my confidence. Of the 
political information which I forwarded to Gen. 
Washington, it is needless to say much. It was 
so complete that there scarcely occurred a con- 
versation over Clinton’s dining-table—there never 





arrived or departed a ship, a regiment, or an indi- 
vidual—there never was formed a plan, nora plan 
abandoned, of which I did not contrive to obtain 
an accurate report and to transmit it to head- 
quarters. But it was the project for seizing Arnold 
mostly which deeply engaged my attention. Sev- 
eral schemes were brought forward and rejected 
for that purpose, till the following, which but for 
an accident, must have succeeded, was matured. 

*“*The house in which Arnold dwelt, was sit- 
uated, as you doubtless recollect, in one of the 
principal streets of the city, while its garden ex- 
tended on one side along an obscure lane, from 
which it was separated by a close wooden rail fence. 
I found that every night, before going to bed, 
Arnold was in the habit of visiting that garden, 
and I immediately resolved what to do. Work- 
ing after dark, 1 undid a portion of the tence, 
and placing it up again so nicely, that no cursory 
examination would have sufficed to detect the 
spot where the breach had been made. I warned 
my associate that he should provide a boat on 
the Hudson, manned by rowers in whom he could 





trust, I then furnished myself with a gag and ap- 
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pointed a night when my confederate should be 
admitted within the garden, so that we might 
together seize and secure our prey. Every thing 
was done as I wished. Major Lee was informed 
of the state of our preparations and directed to 
come down with spare horses, and an escort to a 
spot on the river which I named. How often 
have I regretted since that I should set thus de- 
liberately about the business! By heavens! 
there occurred twenty opportunities of which, 
had I been less anxious to accomplish my pur- 
pose, I might have availed myself. But I per- 
mitted them to pass; or, rather, I felt myself 
unable to take advantage of them, because I had 
judged it imprudent to have less trusty agents 
too often on the alert. So, however, it was 
to be. 

‘“**Time passed, and now a few hours only in- 
tervened between the final adjustment of the 
details of our project and its accomplishment. 
Lee was on the stir—was willing to hazard all— 
the boat’s crew was provided, and their station 
pointed out. 

‘*** Tt was our purpose to seize Arnold unaware, 
to thrust the gag in his mouth, and placing each 
of us an arm within that of our prisoner, to hurry 
him through the most unfrequented of the streets 
to the quay. We were to represent him as a 
drunken soldier, whom we were conveying to his 
quarters, should any person meet or question us,— 
and by God, the deed was done, but the traitor’s 
star prevailed. That very morning an order was 
issued for the immediate embarkation of the 
legion, and I was hurried on board the ship with- 
out having had time so much as to warn Major 
Lee that the whole arrangement was blown up.’ 

“Thus ended one of the most romantic adven- 
tures, from its inception to its final close, which 
the annals of the Revolution record. 

‘May that old house and its garden remain as 
a memorial to commemmorate those scenes of 
trial through which Washington, under the guid- 
ance of Providence, so successfully brought the 
American army.” 

The wish here so patriotically expressed was 
not to be realized. The venerable edifice where 
the merchants of New York met to resist the 
Stamp Act, whence the Sons of Liberty issued to 
defy the myrmidons of England, to level the last 
leaden statue of the last royal ruler of the land, 
to meet his soldiers on Golden Hill, deserved to 
stand, but it had become of too great pecuniary 
value. Sold at auction for $91,000, it passed 
into the hands of the Hudson River Railroad, 
who are about to erect a depot on its site, now 
that they have levelled it to the earth. 

The work of demolition disclosed few me- 
morials; a few old English halfpenco, being 
about all. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Hisrortoat Soorery.— Monthly 
meeting, Thursday, June 7, 1860. The Presi- 
dent, Gen. J. Spear Smith, in the chair. 

After the reading of the record by the Secre- 
tary, the Librarian announced donations to the 
library, recently received, from Prof. George 
Tucker, Mass. Historical Society ; State Depart- 
ment of U. 8.; Essex Institute; Am. Antiquarian 
Society; Am. Association for the Advancement 
of Science ; Ulster Co. Historical Society. 

The following gentlemen nominated at the 
last meeting, were elected active inembers: N. E. 
Berry, J. Wheelwright, Jolin C. King, Rev. Dr. 
’. Piggott, Matthew H. Howe, Joseph H. Rie- 
man, R. K. Hawley, P. H. M’Gill, Jno. M. Bolling. 

Rev. Dr. Morris, from the library committee, 
proposed interrogatories as to the disposition of 
the books of the miscellaneous library, upon the 
removal of the Society to its new apartments in 
the Peabody Institute. 

Some difference of opinion on the subject hav- 
ing appeared during its discussion, it was referred 
for consideration and report to a committee of 
five, who were directed to report in October. 

A paper was then read by Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, 
consisting of a translation from Father’s Kircher’s 
“ Mundus Subterraneus,” arguing in favor of a 
Pericyclosis of the ocean. 

Adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Numismatio Socrery.—Boston, Aug. 
8d.—Mr. Colburn, Vice-President, called the meet- 
ing to order shortly after four. The Secretary 
having read the report of the previous meeting, 
Mr. Davenport exhibited a proof of the certificate 
of membership, which was approved. 

Mr. Colburn called the attention of the mem- 
bers to some fine specimens of rare coins, among 
which were a Carolina halfpenny, and a “ Cas- 
torland” half-dollar, in gold. At five the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Sept. Tth—Mr. Colburn took the chair at 
quarter-past four. The Secretary read his re- 
port and distributed the certificates of member- 
ship among the gentlemen present. 

Mr. Colburn announced donations of coins from 
Mr. Stearns, a member of the Society, and from 
Mr. Brock, of Richmond, Va. Mr. Wiggin and 
Mr. Fowle, also made donations. The thanks of 
the Society were voted to all these gentlemen, 
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Mr. Wiggin exhibited some Chinese paper-money, 
and Mr. Pratt some beautiful and interesting for- 
eign medals. Considerable discussion took place 
on these and other subjects, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


N. E. Historic Genraroaioat Soorery.—The 
regular monthly meeting of this Society was held 
yesterday afternoon at their room, No. 18 Brom- 
tield-street, the President, Almon D. Hodges, Esq., 
in the chair. 

The Librarian, Mr. Trask, reported that seven 
bound volumes, thirty-three pamphlets, thirty- 
three newspapers, and seven sheets—broadsides, 
had been presented to the library during the 
last month, 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. John Ward 
Dean, stated that he had received letters accept- 
ing membership from the following gentlemen: 
John Tuckett, of London, England; Rev. Thomas 
O. Rice, of Charleston, 8. C.; and Charles ©. 
Moreau, of New York city; as corresponding 
members. 

The Historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read a bio- 
graphical sketch of Andrew Johonnot, a resident 
member of the Society, who died in Boston, the 
20th August, 1860, aged 76 years. 

The President then communicated a letter he 
had received from John Barstow, of Providence, 
in which was inclosed a certificate of two shares 
of the Boston and Providence Railroad stock, 
which he presented to the Society, “to be held 
as a permanent investment; the income ta be ex- 
pended as the Society may think proper.” 

Mr. William Reed Deane then offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, 
R. I., for his generous donation of two shares of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad stuck; and that 
as a testimonial of our gratitude for this gift he be 
hereby constituted a life member of the Society. 

Resolved, That in compliance with the wishes 
of the donor, the Society will hold the property 
permanently invested, and expend only the an- 
nual income. 

Resolved, That till the Society otherwise order, 
this income shall be used for binding and repair- 
ing books belonging to our library. 

Rev. Elias Nason then read an exceedingly 
interesting and amusing paper on the Ancient 
Psalmody of New England, in which he gave a 
succinct history of church music from the first 
settlement of the country down to the close of 
the eighteenth century, concluding with a bio- 
graphical sketch of the life and musical talents of 
William Billings, who was the founder of the 
present system of church music, and through 
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whose instrumentality the practice of ‘‘deacon- | and arrange newspaper files, was continued for 


ing” out the hymn, line by line, was discontinued. | the remainder of the year, upon the same condi- 


A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Nason for 
his interesting paper, and a copy was requested 
for publication. 

Geo. G. Smith, Esq., made some remarks upon 
the American character, and the peculiarities of 
the Church Music of New England, and con- 
cluded by moving that Rev. Mr. Nason be re- 
quested to continue his history by a paper on the 
church music of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, to be read before the Society at a future 
time; which motion was adopted. 

Remarks relative to the paper read were also 
made by Col. Samuel Swett, and Prof. Abner 
Morse. 

After the transaction of some private business, 
the meeting was dissolved. 


WISCONSIN. 

Strate Hisroricat Socrery.—Stated Meeting, 
Wisconsin, May 1st, 1860. Seventeen members of 
the executive committee present,—Hon. Simeon 
Mills in the chair. 

Twenty-three letters were read from various 
persons, returning thanks for membership, and 
tendering or promising contributions. 

On motion of Dr. C. B. Chapman, it was voted 
that a committee of three be appointed to confer 
with the city council, and trustees of the Baptist 
church, with reference to rooms for the use of the 
Society, and report at the next meeting of the 
executive committee. 

Messrs. Dr. Chapman, Judge Atwood, and 
Ellis, were appointed such cominittee. 

June 22d, 1860.—Stated Meeting. Seventeen 
members of the executive committee present. 
lion. M. M. Davis, one of the vice-presidents, in 
the chair. 

Judge Atwood, from the special committee on 
rooms for the Society’s use, reported that the 
rooms now occupied in the Baptist church could 
be considerably enlarged without increase of rent, 
and would then be of far greater capacity than 
the room in the City Hall, and on less rentage ; 
and while thanking the common council for their 
kind offer, recommend that the interests of the 
Society will be best subserved by enlarging the 
rooms at present occupied by the Society. After 
some discussion, the report of tlie committee was 
adopted; and the committee on Library and Fix- 
tures was, on motion of Hon. D. J. Powers, 
directed to execute a lease for the rooms proposed 
to be occupied by the Society for one year from 
July 1st, 1860, and properly fit up said rooms. 

On motion of Hon. J. Y. Smith, the arrange- 
ment with the Librarian to catalogue the Library 


tions as for the past six months. 

Richard Edwards was chosen an honorary 
member, J. W. Jefferson, an active member, 
together with several corresponding members ; 
when the meeting adjourned. 

Aug. Tth.—Stated Meeting. Thirteen mem- 
bers of the executive committee present. Hon. 
George Hyer in the chair. 

Thirty letters were announced as having been 
received since the last meeting. 

The committee on Library reported that they 
had made the extension and improvements of the 
Society’s rooms as directed at the last meeting, 
rendering the present accommodations large, light, 
airy, and convenient; and also reported the lease 
of the rooms in two different forms, one of which, 
No. 2, was re-referred with instructions of a 
slight change. 

F, H. Firmin and Wm. Gennet were appointed 
to serve temporarily on the auditing committee ; 
that committee, through their chairman, 8. G. 
Benedict, reported several accounts for books, 
rent, freight, and repairs, which were allowed. 
5. V. Shipmen was elected a life-member of the 
Society, and several corresponding members were 
also chosen; after which Prof. J. D. Butler, of 
the State University, read an interesting paper on 
Cohorns, a copy of which was requested for the 
archives of the Society. Adjourned, 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 

Travertine Erenry-riree Years Aco.—In 
the Pennsylvania Hvening Post, published in 
Philadelphia, for September 4, 1777, is the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

“A person wants to go to Boston and would 
be glad of a place in a chaise or wagon going 
there, or if only half the way on that road, and 
a genteel price will be given. Any this will suit 
will be waited on by leaving a line with the 
printer.” 


Tne Pamapverpui1a VETERAN Hovse.—In Mr. 
Moore’s “Diary of the Revolution” (vol. i., p. 
479), is a description, extracted from Upcott, of 
an establishment which that writer calls the Vet- 
eran House, founded in Philadelphia, for the sup- 
pression of vagrancy. The writer should have 
called it the Bettering House; by which name 
the Philadelphia Almshouse, situated in Spruce- 
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street, between Tenth and Eleventh streets, was 
frequently known until its destruction, about 
twenty-five years ago, on the erection of the 
new almshouse beyond the Schuylkill. W. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lerrer to Dr. Davin Townsenp, 1780.—The 
following is part of a letter written to Dr. David 
Townsend, of Boston, an army-surgeon through- 
out the Revolution, and at the date of the letter 
Senior Hospital-Surgeon in the Northern Depart- 
ment. The very high character of Dr. Towns- 
end, lends great weight and authority to the 
letter. 8S. Swerr. 


Axpany, 24th October, 1780. 

Although Arnold’s defection (for 
your early information of which I return you 
my thanks) did not in the least derange matters 
in this quarter immediately, yet, in its train 
of consequences it felt its baleful influence. 
Irruptions from the North, of which our news- 
papers have given you—it will not convey an 
adequate idea to say imperfect, a d—d false 
account, will do better—were, if we may believe 
our information, a part of the great and nefarious 
scheme, a failure in the success of which cost 
André his life. As you may not, probably, have 
had a circumstantial account of the proceedings 
of the enemy in our quarter, a succinct narra- 
tive, will not, I imagine, be disagreeable. 

Our first alarms were from the northward. 
Major Carleton with 650 British, 200 Tories, and 
150 Indians, appeared the beginning of the month, 
unexpectedly, at Fort Ann, a small picket 
round Chespare’s house, garrisoned by Capt. 
Sherwood, with sixty men. He surrendered 
upon summons, after viewing their troops, and 
having permission from Carleton to count them, 
Various are the opinions of the propriety of his 
conduct. Those who think it proper to make it 
a subject of dispute, must reflect, he had but 
eight rounds of ammunition a man, and scarcely 
any provisions, 

From thence they proceeded to the main road 
leading from Fort Edward to Fort George. The 
main body advanced towards the latter of these 
places, having first sent a detachment down 
the west side of the river, which destroyed the 
houses, &c., as far as Fort Miller. 

Chipman, who commanded at Fort George, 
unapprised of their strength, detached his whole 
garrison, fourteen excepted, to give them battle. 
They obeyed their orders; fought gallantly, 
and were literally cut to pieces, The garrison 
next capitulated, and Carleton returned over 
Lake George. 

By accounts last night received he was in Hub- 
berton. 
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Scarcely had Carleton’s expedition been per- 
fected, when we were alarmed with an account 
that Schoharie was in flames. It was too true; 
Sir John Johnson, with about 800 British, 
royal Yorkers, Tories, and Indians, had reached 
the place unperceived. They destroyed 74 
houses, 77 barns, 8 grist-mills, and all the grain 
and cattle of the country. Maj. Wolsey, who 
commanded there, turned out and killed three or 
four of them, but was obliged to retire. From 
thence they followed the Schony creek and made 
the Mohock river, at Fort Hunter. Proceeding 
westward along its banks, they laid waste the 
country to Fort Rensselaer, nearly; crossed the 
river, and made for Stone Arabia, great part of 
which they destroyed. 

Col. Browne with 230 men turned out to oppose 
them; he was ambuscaded, and forty-five, includ- 
ing five river men were killed; this was in the 
morning. Near night General Rensselaer with the 
militia of Claverack, Albany, and some State levies 
under Col. Dubois and Maj. Dunscotin, came up 
with them. They had by this returned to the 
banks of the river. As heavy a fire as that at 
Bemos’s commenced, but so irregular, and at 
such a distance that no execution was done. 
The militia, from a timidity too natural to such 
troops on their first appearance in action, could 
not be brought up. 

(The remainder of the letter is lost.) 


NOTE ON MAJOR CARLETON. 

Carleton, Sir Guy, b. 1724. Married, 1772. 

m Thomas, lieut-gov. of New Bruns- 
wick, younger son of Sir Guy.—(Burke’s “ Peer- 
age.’’) 

It is certain that Thos. Carleton, lieut.-col. 
29th reg’t of foot, 1776 (full general, 1803), was 
not the son of Sir Guy, Lord Dorchester; and it 
seems probable that he was, as Campbell calls 
him, in his “Annals of Tryon County,” his nephew, 
and son of Lt.-gov. Thomas. 

The only Major Carleton in the British army 
in America, 1776-80, was Christopher, probably 
brother of Lt.-col. Thomas, and in same regi- 
ment (29th). 

Lossing errs in his notice of a Col. Guy Carle- 
ton, as there was but one Guy above the rank of 
lieutenant in the army, at that time. 

Campbell gives the termination of Sir Jolin 
Johnson’s invasion, which was most disastrous 
and disgraceful to our arms, as he might easily 
have been captured with his troops. Col. 
Browne, one of the most distinguished officers of 
the Revolution, was slain in the affair. He was 
of Sandersfield, Mass. A long time before Ar- 
nold’s treason was known, he denounced him 
as a scoundrel, and dared him in vain to re- 
sent it, 
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Frounpiry—Loneevity.—Can any of your 
readers cite a more extraordinary case of fecund- 
ity (in America), than the following, mentioned 
by Ramsay? (Hist. S. C., vol. ii., p. 415): 

“Mrs. Easely, of Greenville district (S. C.), 
now living (1809), has been the mother of 34 
live-born children; though she has never had 
twins but twice.” 

Dwight (“ Travels,” vol. i., pp. 889-40) men- 
tions a rare case of longevity and multiplication. 
“Until the erection of the dam across Connecti- 
cut River,” he remarks, “perhaps no town in 
New England, was healthier than Northampton. 
One specimen both of longevity and multiplica- 
tion, in a single family, deserves to be recorded : 
A married pair of the name of Clark, had eleven 
children. One died, if I mistake not, in early 
life. Of the remaining ten, four lived to above 
ninety, three above eighty, and three above sev- 
enty. Six of these were sons; and lived each 
with the wife of his youth more than fifty years. 
The youngest son died in the ninetieth year of 
his age. At the time of his death, there had 
sprung up from the original pair, 1145 persons; 
of whom 960 were then living.” J. F., Jr. 

New Rocue te, August, 1860. 


Burr, A Coror (iv., pp. 87, 147).—The ex- 
pression “ To stand Buff,” for to “stand firm,” 
which occurs in Hudibras’s epitaph: 

“And for the good old cause stood buff’, 

*Gainst many a bitter kick and ecutf.” 
alludes to the thick leather jerkin which served 
asa defence. As the leather used for this jerkin 
was of a tawney hue, the word buff came to de- 
note a color (“ buff-colored”); hence it acquired, 
as an adjective, the sense it now commonly bears 
in English, and which is peculiar to our language. 
This acceptation of the word is, however, of no 
great antiquity. The earliest writer from whom it 
is cited is Goldsmith ; and it is not even mentioned 
in Johnson’s Dictionary. We may, therefore, 
conclude that the phrase “blue and buff,” for the 
colors of the whig party, does not ascend beyond 
the middle of the last century.—London Notes 
and Queries. 


Mrs. Davin Wrieut’s Guarp.—Mrs. Wright, 
and several other patriotic women in Pepperell, 
Mass., at the beginning of the Revolution, formed 
themselves into a company, which was known as 
“Mrs. David Wright’s Guard.” A few days 
after the battle of Lexington, it was expected 
that Leonard Whiting, of Hollis, N. H., a noted 
tory, would pass through Pepperell to Groton, 
and a number of noble women, partly clothed in 
their absent husbands’ apparel, and armed with 
muskets, pitchforks, and such other weapons as 





they could find, collected at the bridge over the 
Nashua River, between these two towns, now 
known as Jewett’s Bridge. They elected Mrs. 
Wright as their commander, and resolved that no 
foe to freedom should pass that bridge. Soon 
Whiting appeared. He was immediately arrested 
and searched; and dispatches from Canada to 
the British in Boston were found in his boots, 
He was taken to the house of Solomon Rogers, in 
the neighborhood, and there detained, securely 
guarded by the women over night. He was after- 
ward conducted to Groton, and the treasonable 
correspondence was forwarded to the Committee 
of Safety. Mrs. Wright had named her son, born 
in 1774, “Liberty.” It had, then, just died; 
but, to perpetuate the noble sentiments she enter- 
tained, she gave the name to another son, born 
three years later. 


Forms or Commission, OatH, AND DiscHarGE 
IN THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


Commission. 

The Delegates of the United Colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sus- 
sex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Car- 
olina and South Carolina, to Adam Martin, Es- 
quire: We, reposing especial trust and eonfi- 
dence in your patriotism, valor, conduct and fidel- 
ity, do by these presents constitute and appoint 
you the Captain of a company, in the 6th Regi- 
ment, commanded by Col. Learned, in the army 
of the United Colonies, raised for the defence of 
American Liberty, and for repelling hostile inva- 
sion thereof. You are therefore carefully and 
diligently to discharge the duty of Captain by 
doing and performing all manner of things there- 
unto belonging. And we do strictly charge and 
require all officers and soldiers under your com- 
mand, to be obedient to your orders, as Captain. 
And you are to observe and follow such orders 
and directions from time to time as you shall re- 
ceive from this or a future Congress of the United 
Colonies, or committee of Congress, for that pur- 
pose appointed, or Commander-in-chief for the 
time being of the army of the United Colonies, or 
any other superior officer, according to the rules 
and discipline of war, in pursuance of the trust 
reposed in you. This commission to continue in 
force until revoked by this or a future Congress. 

By order of the Congress, 
Jonn Hancock, President. 

Attest: Cras. Tnomson, Sec’y. 


Oath of Allegiance. 


I do acknowledge the United States of Amer- 
ica to be Free, Independent and Sovereign States, 
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and declare that the people thereof owe no alle- 
giance or obedience to George the Third, King of 
Great Britain; and I renounce, refuse and abjure 
any allegiance or obedience to him; and I do 
swear that I will, to the utmost of my power, 
maintain and defend the said United States 
against the said King George the Third, his heirs 
and successors, and his or their abettors, assist- 
ants and adherents, and will serve the said United 
States in the office of Captain, which I now hold, 
with fidelity according to the best of my skill and 
understanding. 
Apam Rope, 
Sworn before me, Camp at 
Vattey Force, May 15, 1778. 
Tue Baron De Kats, Mjr.-Gl. 
Discharge. 
BY HIS EXCELLENOY, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQ., 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the forces of 
the United States of America. 

These are to certify that the bearer hereof, 
Christopher Queen, Private in the 7th New York 
Regiment, having faithfully served the United 
States six years, and being enlisted for the War 
only, is discharged from the American Army. 

Given at the head-quarters the 8th of June, 
1783. G. WasuineTon. 
By His Excellency’s command. 

J. TrumBuct, Jun., Sec’y. 
Registered in the Books of the Regiment. 

J. H. Wenpvatr, Adjutant. 


Rev. Dr. Ewrnes.—In the “ Republican Court,” 
is the following sentence: 

“Dr. Ewing, a divine of eminence, and provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was the min- 
ister of his day, until he had some personal difii- 
culty respecting his seminary, when he abandoned 
the Presbyterian and attached himself to the 
Episcopal church.” 

Dr. Ewing was my grandfather. He was pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of this city, 
for forty-two years. He was pastor when he 
died, as well as provost. He never had a difli- 
culty with the trustees of church or university ; 
but died beloved by all of them. Never resigned 
and never turned Episcopalian. H, Hatt. 

PHILavELpuia, 


Pers pve Retiaievses—Doven Nuts.—The 
London Notes and Queries (2d §., vol. ix., pp. 90, 
187) has several articles on the Pets de Religi- 
euses. They are, if I am not mistaken, the same 
thing that we in this country call doughnuts. 
See the word in Bartlett’s “ Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms,” J. G. 8. 
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Tue Szconp Bay Psatm Boox.—A corre- 
spondent of the London Notes and Queries (2d 
S., vol. ix., p. 218) says: 

“Tn looking up at the Museum, lately, the 
Metrical Psalms of Francis Rous, 1 came upon 
an anonymous version, bearing his name on the 
title, in a modern hand; but a very slight exam- 
ination satisfied me that the compilers had too 
hastily adopted this authority, when they pasted 
it into the catalogue as the work of that famous 
republican; and it cost me but little more trouble 
to identify the coarse, little tome in my hands as the 
second edition of the New England Psalm Book. 

“The title is: 

“The whole Book of Psalmes, faithfully trans- 
lated into English Metres: whereunto is prefixed 
a Discourse declaring not onley the Lawfulnesse, 
but also the Necessity of the Heavenly ordinance 
of Singing Scriptures’ Psalmes in the Church of 
God,’ &c. 

“Imprinted 1647. 12mo, preface six leaves. 
The Psalmes, pp. 1-274; on last pages, ‘An Ad- 
monition to the Reader, containing directions as 
to singing and Tunes.’ And, thinking my little 
discovery may interest our transatlantic friends 
visiting the library, I subjoin the necessary direc- 
tions to enable them without trouble to see and 
handle this relic of the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers.’ Press- 
mark, 3434, Rous (F.), Psalins, 1647. 

“Another word about this old Psalm Book:— 
Mr. Holland, in his ‘ Psalmists of Britain,’ regrets 
that he can only incidentally introduce into his 
work the name of Francis Quarles. When the 
Bostonians had decided upon a Psalm Book of 
their own, it would appear that they sought assist- 
ance from the poets of the mother country; and 
the following satisfactory evidence that Quarles 
responded to the call, I extract from a little book 
in my possession, entitled An Account of Two 
Voyages to New England, 1674, The author, 
John Josselyn, under date 1638, says on his arri- 
val in Massachusetts Bay : 

‘“** Having refreshed myself for a day or two at 
Noodle’s Island, I crossed the Bay in a small boat 
to Boston, which then was rather a small village 
than a town, there being not above twenty or 
thirty houses, and presented myself to Mr. Win- 
thorpe, the Gov’n., and to Mr. Cotton, the Teacher 
of the Boston Church: to whom I delivered from 
Mr. Francis Quarles, the Poet, the translations 
of the 16, 25, 51, 88, 113, and 187 Psalms into 
English Meter for his approbation, &e. 

“Unless it can be proved to the contrary, it 
may therefore, be assumed that, to the extent 
above indicated, this respectable old poet had a 
hand in the American Psalter.” 


Curious Insoriprion—THgroutes Covurrs.— 
The following is a copy of an inscription on the 
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ancient tombstone lately brought to light in the 
course of the extension and repair of Immanuel 
Church, New Castle, Delaware, now in progress. 
The stone was under the floor of a pew, on the 
left-hand side of the eastern gable of said church, 
the spectator facing it. The inscription was cop- 
ied by Samuel Guthrie, Esquire. 

It appears by a deed recorded in the Roll’s 
office, in and for New Castle county, Delaware, 
that Hercules Coutts was a merchant, as was his 
brother James, a member of the Asseinbly of the 
“Three Lower Counties on Delaware” in 1704.— 
Appendix vol. Ist, Del. Laws, p. 47. 

August 22, 1860, 


Quid Rogitas viator nosteri ? 
Herovutem Courts, 

Montis Rosar in Magna Brittania natum 
[Iline qui hanc}* apud Novum Castrum coloniam 
** ee 4 * * * indefatigabile [duravit] 
= 8 * * * decoravit 
Post * * * * * * hujus Comitatus obita munia 

tam Civilia quam Militaria 
Febre et Dysenteria Currentus 
Immaturé Fatis concedit 
xxx. Sep. die 
A. D., MDCOII.t 


* * * 


Fr. &, 


Tue Monument at Wyrominc.—We find the 
following in the World, and hope that our friends 
in that vicinity will make it incorrect. 

“Tn an inclosure of the ground stands the mon- 
ument, where the bones of the slain are said to 
be buried. You may imagine what our varions 
emotions were when we approached a spot sacred 
to many brave hearts; but whatever solemn and 
patriotic sentiments we possessed, they were en- 
tirely dissipated and succeeded by those of grief, 
pity, and we must say, as a true American, of 
contempt. This monument is truly a blot on 
the fair history of Wyoming. Owing, as I after- 
wards learned, to a disagreement in appropriating 
the funds collected, it has never been finished, 
and stands unprotected and abused, a fit monu- 
ment of the want of interest and enterprise. The 
four tablets of white marble containing the names 
of the wounded and slain, are marred and defaced 
beyond forbearance. You can read in close con- 
nection with brave men, the names of all the 
Polly Marias, Mary Anns, the Tom, Dick, and 
Harrys, the world ever thought of. On inquiring 
for the bones of the slain, we were coolly informed 
“that they had been usually kept in the barn 
over the way, but somehow they were scattered 


* The words in brackets are so indistinct as to be 
very uncertain, and the entirely illegible ones are ex- 
pressed by asterisks, 


t 1707. 
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around considerably.” Some had been stolen as 


relics, some were in P—, and othersin K. We 
could not but cry shame, shame, for the want of 
love to those who purchased so dearly the liberty 
and peace enjoyed by the people of Wyoming. 
We inquired if no steps had been taken to render 
it a fit place for the bones of the slain and prevent 
it from being profaned by visitors. The answer 
pleased us. One dear old man, long since ‘“ gone 
to rest,” alike beloved in the circle of friends and 
the church, a resident of a neighboring State, was 
struck with the neglect and sacrilege daily com- 
mitted on the grounds. He proposed the 3d of 
July, as a fit day to celebrate the anniversary of 
the battle. That a committee should also be ap- 
pointed to keep the place in order. 

“The day arrived, was appropriately observed 
by speeches, songs, toasts, &c.; but, 1 am sorry 
to say, since the moving spirit has left, no one 
has attempted to reorganize the meeting.” 


CELEBRATION AT SreKonK.—A feature of 
great interest to the lovers of antiquity at the 
recent Seekonk historic celebration, was the ex- 
hibition of two relics of Philip’s war, of which 
Seekonk or Rehoboth, was the all-important 
scene. The first blood shed in that memorable 
warfare, was within the limits of the town of 
Rehoboth; and the last of Philip’s brave warrior 
leaders was captured there by the intrepid Capt. 
Chureh. 

One of the articles referred to was a time-worn 
chair, dignified by the appellation of “ King Phil- 
ip’s Chair,” attached to which is this traditionary 
story :—In 1676, the year of the burning of the 
town by the Indians, a party of them set fire, 
about dark, to the house of Preserved Abell, an- 
cestor of Capt. Caleb Abell, and seated themselves 
around the fire to enjoy the conflagration. One 
of the Indians brought out of the house this chair, 
which is a large arm chair, for the chief to sit in, 
who is said to have been Philip. On leaving the 
house to pursue their murderous and devastating 
work, an Indian threw a firebrand into the chair, 
which consumed the bottom, but left the huge 
frame, only scorching the parts to which the bot- 
tom is attached. It is said that while Philip was 
on good terms with the English, he was in the habit 
of frequently visiting this family, and that this 





chair, which was the “big armed-chair of the 
house,” was always brought forth as a mark of 
distinction, for his seat. ‘ This is all tradition,” 
says Bliss, the chronicler of Rehoboth; “but it 
is currently believed, and the existence of the 
chair and its appearance give it title to credence.” 

The other interesting relic of the old Indian 
war is an iron stewpot, in excellent preservation, 
which is reputed to have been used by Philip, and 
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was captured by Capt. Church. It has descended 
in the family through several generations, and is 
now the property of Mr. W. B. Blanding. 

The church where this celebration was held, 
probably bears one of the oldest records of any 
religious society in New England. It is identified 
with the first settlement and subsequent civil his- 
tory of the town. A colony which constituted 
the majority of the church at Weymouth, Mass., 
with their pastor, Rev. Samuel Newman, pur- 
chased the lands at Seekonk and removed there 
in 1642. They had been already several years 
established as a church in Weymouth. Newman 
was called the founder of the town, which he 
named Rehoboth, “for the Lord hath made room 
for us,” and he was the first pastor of its people. 
His name occupied a distinguished and honora- 
ble place among the colonial divines. He preached 
for twenty-one years in Rehoboth, and died in 
1663. The other pastors who have preached in 
this church are as follows: 1663, Rev. Zachariah 
Symmes, “forty pounds a year and his diet;” 
1666, Rev. John Myles; 1666, also, Rev. Mr. 
Burkley ; 1668, Rev. Noah Newman, son of the 
founder; 1679, Rev. Samuel Angier; 1692 or 
1693, Rev. Thomas Greenwood; 1721, Rev. John 
Greenwood; 1759, Rev. John Carnes; 1766, Rev. 
Ephraim Hyde; 1785, Rev. John Ellis. A long 
series of church difficulties occurred at this period, 
which seriously disturbed the harmony and prog- 
ress of the town. 1802, Rev. John Hill; 1824, 
Rev. James O. Barney, the present pastor. For 
two hundred and sixteen years this society has 
maintained its existence, with an average period 
of eighteen years’ labor of each of its pastors. A 
portion of the communion service presented in 
1674, is yet preserved. 

In the course of the excellent histovical address 
delivered there on the 4th of July, by P. L. New- 
man, Esq., he said that the ancient town has 
given birth to seven towns and fragments of 
three or four others; and the old mother town, 
instead of a log-thatched church and thirty fam- 
ilies, has in fact now thirty-eight churches and 
thirty thousand inhabitants. He then referred 
to the eminent men who were born and have 
lived there. Wm. Blackstone, the first white 
inhabitant of Boston, here lived and died. Roger 
Williams built his cabin here. Here was shed 
the first blood in King Philip’s war. The first 
mayor of New York, two centuries ago was born 
and died here. Benjamin West, the great philo- 
sophic astronomer, was a native-born son of See- 
konk, and in the Revolution, large contributions 
of men, money, and spirit were freely paid to the 
common cause. He also claimed for Seekonk the 
honor of having produced, within its limits (by 
Rev. Samuel Newman, its founder), the first full 
Biblical Concordance ever issued in English. 


An AUTHOR FORGETTING HIs OWN WRiITINGs. 
—A circumstance has recently transpired, which 
is interesting as showing the forgetfulness of the 
late Mr. De Quincey toward his own writings. 
It is well known that the first collection of his 
works was made in this country, and that the 
edition prepared here became the basis of an Eng- 
lish edition afterwards issued under De Quincey’s 
own supervision. Some years ago, in his re- 
searches among old magazines and reviews, the 
American editor, Mr. Fields, discovered a paper 
entitled ‘ The Traditions of the Rabbins,” which, 
from internal evidence, he attributed to the pen 
of Mr. De Quincey, and accordingly wrote re- 
questing him to acknowledge or disown it. Mr. 
De Quincey replied, disclaiming the authorship 
of the paper. The editor, notwithstanding, con- 
vinced that it was his, incorporated it in the 
American edition, where it has since remained. 
In the last volume of the English edition, recently 
published, the paper appears,—a virtual acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the lamented author, 
whose last work was to prepare this volume for 
the press, that his first judgment was wrong, and 
that “The Traditions of the Rabbins” was a for- 
gotten work of his earlier years. (In every case 
but the one we have just stated, it is the public 
which forgets, and not the author.) 





or. Bensamin TattMapGe.—A prominent ob- 
ject of your work is to collect and preserve 
scattered and fugitive facts of historical value for 
future use: it is desirable that none should find a 
place in it which is incorrect. In your August 
number (vol. iv., p. 248), in a communication 
signed J. L., it is stated, that Col. Benjamin Tall- 
madge of Litchfield, was an aid to Gen. Washing- 
ton during the most of the war. This is a 
mistake. Col. Tallmadge was a highly respectable 
officer during the war of the Revolution, and for 
sixteen years was a member of Congress from the 
State of Connecticut; but he was not for a day 
the aid-de-camp of Gen. Washington. I was 
from early life well acquainted with Col. Tall- 
madge, and have often conversed with him in 
regard to his military services, and am entirely 
sure of the correctness of what I state in contra- 

diction of the above statement of J. L. 
D. 8S. BoarpMaN. 


Tae Last Survivor or Bunker Hin1 Batre. 
—A correspondent of the Boston Post, says: 

“In the course of his last Fourth of July ora- 
tion Mr. Everett said that in all probability no 
man was now living who took part in the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. Since then it has been discov- 
ered that one Mr. Ralph Farnham, a resident of 
this town, now in the one hundred and fifth year 
of his age, was present during the engagement, 
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though he took no prominent part in it, having 
only enlisted the day before. He served, how- 
ever through three campaigns, and this day I 
have listened to his descriptions of Washington, 
Putnam, and other Revolutionary heroes, and to 
his account of the surrender of Burgoyne, of 
which event he was an eye-witness, 

“ Notwithstanding his age, the old gentleman’s 
memory is very retentive. In fact, all his facul- 
ties are unimpaired,«save that he is slightly deaf, 
though not so as to annoy him. He stoops 
slightly, but steps firmly, eats heartily and sleeps 
soundly, and to all appearance may yet live for 
many years. I have seen many men of eighty 
much more aged in appearance. His habits are 
very regular. Le always rises at 5 a.M., and 
insists on fetching wood to light his own fire. He 
passes the day in walking about, and in reading a 
good deal—with the assistance of a pair of spec- 
tacles one hundred and sixty years old, which be- 
longed to his father. It would be charity if some 
kind friend would send him a new pair, suited to 
an aged sight. 

“‘In 1780 the old gentleman built himself a log 
cabin in the wilderness, on the site of the snug 
little farm-house in which he now resides with 
his son and daughter; and four years later he 
brought a wife to reside with him in the clearing 
he had cut out of the forest with his own hands. 
During his early residence here, the woods were 
much infested with bears, and on one occasion 
he killed a moose-deer which weighed eight hun- 
dred pounds. The old man is very religious, and 
he prays aloud morning and night. He has been 
for eighty years a member of the Free-will Bap- 
tist church, and has voted for every president 
of the United States, and hopes to vote for the 
next, and the next after that. It is very inter- 
esting to hear him talk, and he is very fond of 
talking to a good listener.” 


Tue Famity or Huen Perers, tHe Recai- 
oiwE.—The London Notes and Queries in its 
Gleanings from the Records of the Treasury, gives 
the following petition: 

The case of Elizabeth Barker (widdow), daughter 
of Hugh Peters. 

“That her said father being seized of a small 
estate, some reall and some personall, both here 
and in New England, did on the first of Novr., 
1659, by his deed in writeing, grant all his said 
estate to his said daughter Elizabeth. 

“That in ye year 1660, the sd Hugh Peters, 
being condemned and executed for High treason, 
and the said Elizabeth, soon after her father’s 
death having peticon’d to King Charles the 2d, in 
Councell, his Majesty was pleased to order the 
goods of her said father to be restored to her. 
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“That, notwithstanding the fforffeiture of the 
said Hugh Peters, his estate in New England 
weh consisted in some small parcells of land of 
an inconsiderable value, was never seized for the 
crown; and the said Elizabeth, by reason of her 
then ignorance, as well as great grief, having 
omitted to mencon the same in her peticon, some 
persons there taking advantage thereof, and of 
the absence and poverty of y* sd Elizabeth, have 
entred into the same, and are still in poussion 
thereof, tho’ they derive noe title thereto, either 
from the Crowne, or trom her said father or her 
self, but are ready to compound with her if they 
may be secure therein. 

“The said Elizabeth being very poor, having 
been a widdow many yeares, and having had a 
constant charge upon her of 8 children, 3 of weh 
in the last war died in his Majestie’s service, and 
the rest being incapable to afford her a mainte- 
nance, and she being altogether helpless, her hard 
circumstances rendering her a fitt and just object 
of her Majestie’s clemency; and therefore prays, 
her Royall letter to Collonell Dudley, Govoro of 
Boston Colony, to pass a patent to her for the 
said lands formerly her father’s.” 


Some of our readers in Boston may give the 
result of this application. 


Usg or Liquor at Founrrats.—The following 
charges against an estate, in Taunton, Mass., 
serve to show how a funeral among the “ upper 
ten” was conducted a hundred years ago: 


April, 1761, a d, 
Coffin of Capt. Tisdale, 7 
Nine pair of gloves, 
To drink expended at funeral,... 1 2 
To digging grave, 8 
Mourning bestowed on the widow, 
One black neckcloth,........ we 8 
One veil, 4 
One pair black leather gloves,.. 8 


9 
6 


It would seem from the above, that the “* mourn- 
ers drank to drown sorrow ;” for, to satisfy their 
demands, more money was expended for drink 
than for the coffin or any other article purchased 
for the funeral. 

The furnishing of intoxicating liquors to mourn- 
ers and all who attended at funerals, was prac- 
tised till within a comparatively recent date; and 
it is within the memory of some now living, that 
an old lady in Assonet village became so com- 
pletely disguised with drink as to utter the pro- 
fane wish for a funeral every day. E. W. P. 


In INDEPENDENCE Hatt, Philadelphia, is a piece 
of the old soapstone step of the State House, with 
this inscription: “‘A piece of the step upon which 
the Secretary of Congress stood when he read the 
Declaration of Independence to the People, July 
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4,1776.” A writer in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Dispatch calls attention to the fact that it rather 
conflicts with history, as the Declaration was not 
read in public on the 4th, and never read aloud 
to the people by Thompson at all; and when 
so read on the 8th, was not read from the steps, 
but from an old observatory, by Col. Nixon. 


“Tne BiookapeE or Boston,” a Farce, by Gen- 
eral Burgoyne.—The “ Historical Record of the 
52d Regiment,” just issued in London, gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the first representation of this 
Farce—though after all, the Blockade of Boston 
proved to be any thing but a farce. 

“The late General Martin Hunter, who had 
then been promoted to a lieutenancy ‘in the 52d, 
relates the following episode in his journal of this 

riod: During the winter, plays were acted at 

oston twice a week, by the officers and some 
ladies. A farce called the ‘ Blockade of Boston,’ 
written by General Burgoyne, was acted. The 
enemy knew the night it was to be performed, 
and made an attack on the mill at Charlestown, 
at the very hour the farce began; they fired some 
shots, and surprised and carried off a sergeant’s 
guard. We immediately turned out and manned 
the works, and a shot being fired by one of our 
advanced sentries, a firing commenced at the re- 
doubt and could not be stopped for some time. 
An orderly sergeant standing outside the play- 


house door, who heard the firing, immediately 
running into the playhouse, got upon the stage, 
crying out,.‘Turn out! turn out! they’re at it, 


hammer and tongs.’ The whole audience, sup- 
posing the sergeant was acting a part in the farce, 
loudly applauded, and there was such a noise he 
could not for some time make himself heard. 
When the applause was over, he again cried out, 
‘What the devil are ye all about? If ye won't 
believe me, by J——, ye need only go to the 
door, and there ye’ll hear and see both.’ If the 
enemy intended to stop the farce, they certainly 
succeeded, as the officers immediately left the 
playhouse and joined their regiments.” 


Wasuineton at Trenton.—Three of the choir 
of young girls who, dressed in white, greeted 
Washington as he entered Trenton, in 1789, on 
his way to New York, to assume the Presidency, 
and strewed his pathway with flowers, still sur- 
vive. One yet lives in Trenton; one is the nother 
of Senator Chestnut, of South Carolina; and one, 
Mrs. Sarah Hand, resides in Cape May county. 


Letter or Jonn Firon.—In “ The Independ- 
ent Gazette” of March 31, 1789, we find the fol- 
lowing, from John Fitch, the inventor of the 
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steamboat, which proves that he not only had to 
contend with the sneers of the vulgar, but the 
opposition of men of education and influence: 


“To Messrs. Grorcz Cryer and Tuomas Firzsiwmons: 

“GENTLEMEN,—I think proper to tell you 
that I have felt the full force of all your endeav- 
ors to injure me, in the State which has sent yon 
to Congress; but, notwithstanding every exertion 
you, as members of Assembly, have been able to 
make, my rights in Pennsylvania remain yet un- 
shaken. The attempt made by you, Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons, to introduce a bill into the House, to take 
them by surprise, and was purposely intended to 
hurt me, was treated by the House as it justly 
deserved, and you were not permitted to deliver 
it to the Speaker. The active and unnecessary 
part which you, Mr. Clymer, took to endeavor to 
get another Jaw passed, that was intended to 
ruin me, you will be mortified to have it known 
to the world that you failed in your design, but 
I think I ought not to suffer it to pass in silence. 
You are now going to Congress, and wish to have 
it known to your fellow-citizens, that I deem you 
my professed enemies on this subject, and that 
you will leave no stone unturned to hurt my 
interest with that honorable body. 

* Joun Firon. 
‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, 28th March, 1789.” 


“ A Great Hisrortoat Enrerprise.”—A pro- 
ject, with the above heading, was transferred to 
the columns of the Daily Advertiser, a few days 
since, from the National Intelligencer, which is 
certainly deserving of consideration, although 
susceptible of a more economical and a much 
easier mode of execution than the one proposed. 

It was suggested that the publication of a gen- 
eral Index to all the documents in the English 
archives referring to the American colonies, might 
be secured, if twenty of the Historical Societies 
in the United States would each subscribe for 
fifty copies of the work, to be comprised in twenty 
volumes, one volume to be delivered annually at 
an annual expense of $125 for the fifty copies, 
making the total cost of the fifty sets to each 
Society, $2,500. The writer does not consider 
it probable that these subscriptions can be ob- 
tained, but if each of the Societies expected to 
contribute to the fund, would imitate the exam- 
ple of that of New Jersey, and obtain for its own 
State an Index to its own documents, the end 
would be accomplished much more speedily and 
at comparatively small expense. / 

The last volume of the “ Collections of the 
New Jersey Historical Society,” an octavo of 
over 500 pages, is a publication of precisely the 
character of the one proposed, so far as New 
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Jersey is concerned, being an Analytical Index to 
the colonial documents of the State in the differ- 
ent State-paper offices of England, chronologi- 
cally arranged, with additional matter referring 
to the like materials for its history known to be 
on this side of the Atlantic, supplied by the edi- 
tor, the corresponding secretary of the Suciety. 
This Index was obtained through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Henry Stevens, now attached to the 
British Museum, at an expense of five or six hun- 
dred dollars; and the cost of an edition of 750 
copies was between seven and eight hundred dol- 
lars more. The expense of publication has already 
been nearly reimbursed to the Society from sales 
of the work; its corresponding institutions have 
all been supplied gratuitously ; and the valuable 
contents of the volume, from its wide distribu- 
tion have become more known and more service- 
able, than if they had formed part of an extended 
and expensive work calculated only for the 
shelves of public libraries. 

Two or three of the States, through their His- 
torical Societies or legislatures, have procured 
similar information respecting their documents. 
New York, as was befitting her wealth and im- 
portance, some years since procured copies of 
hers, and has laid the American historian under 
great obligations by printing them for the benefit 
of all; and the papers of the day announce that 
a gentleman is on the way to England in behalf 
of Virginia, to secure her share of the histor- 
ical treasures which for long years have slum- 
bered in the English archives, comparatively un- 
known. 

The time has passed when for reasons of State 
the English government might have objected to 
throwing open their sealed receptacles to the 
people of America; and it is certainly the duty of 
at least the original States to take the necessary 
steps to secure whatever they contain bearing 
upon their early history. The liberality mani- 
fested by a few gentlemen in New Jersey to bring 
about so desirable a result in reference to their 
own honored commonwealth, might with pro- 
priety be followed in all the States where similar 
steps have not been already taken. G. FP. 


Bivr Hen’s Cuickens.—We have seen many 
explanations of the phrase above quoted, and many 


times have been asked as to its origin. A gen- 
tleman of this city, of Revolutionary ancestry, 
gives us the following as the real origin of the 
term. The facts, we believe, are gleaned from 
private notes of the Revolution, now in his pos- 
session, 


From the Note-book of a Revolutionary Officer. 
The first Delaware Regiment when reviewed 
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by Congress, at Philadelphia, was acknowledged 
to be the stoutest and best looking, as well as the 
best disciplined of any in the army. Their con- 
duct at Long Island, in their first action against 
Howe, obtained for them a high reputation— 
they were the last that maintained their ground 
against the enemy, and when they could stand 
no longer, being surrounded by far superior num- 
bers, every other part of the field being lost, they 
fought their way, made a good retreat and 
brought off several prisoners. The chief honor 
of the day on this occasion was ascribed by the 
regiment to the spirited conduct of Captain Jon- 
athan Caldwell, of Kent; for the colonel was ab- 
sent, and the lieut.-colonel and major were men of 
no previous experience—so that by consent, as it 
were, Capt. Caldwell, who had been an officer in 
the last war, and was a man of daring and un- 
daunted spirit, was admitted chiefly to command 
the regiment. 

The colonel, Hazlett, being afterwards killed at 
Princeton, and the lieut.-colonel and major hav- 
ing resigned, the command of the regiment was 
offered to Capt. Caldwell; but President McKin- 
ley having offended him in the manner of doing 
this, he refused it, left the regiment, and retired 
to private life. 

The command of the regiment then devolved 
on David Hall, and such continued to be the 
spirited conduct of the officers and men, that 
they preserved their distinguished and superior 
character throughout the war. Adams, Stevens, 
and Holland, all brave officers, as well as Col. 
Hazlett, at different times fell in the field of bat- 
tle. Hall, Pope, Kirkwood, Patton, Vaughan, 
McKennon, Jacquett, Wilson, Learmoth, Cox, 
and in short almost every officer in the regiment, 
distinguished themselves in the course of the 
war; and such was their reputation, that Gen. 
Sullivan, who had often had the regiment un- 
der his command, declared in Congress, in the 
year 1781, that they were far superior to any 
other corps in the army, and this was literally 
true, 

Caldwell, who was very popular in the regi- 
ment,—for it was conceded by all that its high 
state of discipline was owing to his exertions,— 
was exceedingly fond of cock-fighting, the popu- 
lar amusement of those times, and not only boast- 
ed, but really had the best breed of game in the 
country. So that when officers were sent on re- 
cruiting service to enlist new men in order to fill 
vacancies caused by death or otherwise, it was a 
saying, that they had gone home for more of 
Caldwell’s game-cocks; but as Caldwell insisted 
that no cock could be truly game unless the 
mother was a Blue Hen, Blue Hen’s Chicken, 
took the place of game-cock.—Delaware State 
Journal, July, 1860. 
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Aw Histrorioat Prarr.—A few days since, a 
curious and interesting plate, about 10 inches in 
diameter, was shown us, having on its centre a 
view of the Landing of the Pilgrims, Dec. 22, 
1620, with a representation of the engagement 
between the Boxer and Enterprize, Fulton’s 
first steamboat, and the inscription—Amenrioa, In- 
DEPENDENT, July 4, 1776. Wasuineton. Bory, 
1732. Diep, 1799—around the sides. It is 
made of blue earthenware, and is said to be rare. 


PuHeLiPkaAvx AND Maocuautt, GoveRNors OF 
Canapa (vol i., p. 150).—The error referred to in 
our first volume, is explained in the recently pub- 
lished “Collections of the Montreal Historical 
Society,” p. 121. Charles Francis de Machault, 
captain in the navy, was governor and lieutenant- 
general of the French West Indies from 1702 to 
1709, the date of his death, and was succeeded 
by Raymond Balthazar Phelipeaux, who re- 
mained in office till his death at Martinique, in 
1711. The error was in putting them in Canada, 
instead of the West Indies. 


Tue Asta’s Arrack on New York, 1775.— 
On the night of the 23d of August, 1775, when 
the Liberty Boys of New York, aided by the 
students of Columbia College, were removing 
some cannon from the Battery to a more secure 


retreat, they were fired upon by the guns of the 


Asia, then lying in the harbor. In giving an 
account of the affair, Almon’s Remembrancer 
presents us with the following extract of a letter, 
from New York, dated Aug. 28, 1775: “The 
captain of the man-of-war behaved like a ; 
in attacking the town in the dead of the night, 
when it was unprepared for defence; however, 
the people collected on the Battery, and behaved 
well; we killed, according to Vandeput’s own 
account, one of his men in the barge; he killed 
none of ours, only wounded three; one lost the 
calf of his leg, the other two were slightly 
wounded, notwithstanding grape-shot, swivel- 
shot, 18 and 24-pounders were fired.” 

Gordon, in his ‘“* American Revolution” ad- 
heres to the same statement. 

I have never seen the name of either of the 
three persons who were wounded on the occa- 
sion, given to the public, but can myself answer 
for one out of the trio, viz.: William Weaver, 
Esq. This gentleman, born about the year, 1730, 
was the only surviving son of Samuel Weaver, 
who, emigrating from England to the colonies, 
was made a freeman of New York, in 1722. 
William, inheriting wealth from his father, be- 
came a prominent and infivential citizen, and a 
leading member of the Presbyterian ehureh, liv- 
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ing at the lower corner of Cliff and Beekman 
streets, opposite St. George’s Chapel. On the 
night of the Asia affair, attracted by the firing, 
he left his residence, hastened toward the Bat- 
tery, and reached it just as Capt. Vandeput had 
hurled upon the town a broadside of iron hail. 
Mr. Weaver immediately fell, struck by a ball in 
the calf of one of his legs, and was borne back to 
his house, Hostilities soon commencing, the 
family removed to Spankton (now incorporated 
in Rahway), N. J., and here Mr. Weaver, who 
never entirely recovered from the effects of his 
wound, died during the succeeding year, and was 
interred in the Quaker burying-ground. By his 
wife, Jane Coezart, he had several children, but 
has lineal descendants only through his third 
son, Henry; who, after serving his country hon- 
orably during the war, settled in 1790, at Co- 
lumbia, N. W. Territory, and was better known 
subsequently, as Judge Henry Weaver, of Butler 
county, Ohio. I. J. G. 
July 31, 1860. 


QUERIES. 


Tomas Lynon, Jr. —Can any one inform me 
of the existence of a letter of Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
one of the Signers, and in whose possession ? 


H. B. 


Iiome Sweet Home.—Can you or any of your 
readers inform me where the tune of the popular 
“Home, Sweet Home,” originated? I have 


|always understood that the words were written 


by John Howard Payne, and was introduced by 
him in his opera of Clara. But in regard to the 
music of the above song, I am not aware of ever 
hearing who was the author, and would be 
pleased if you could inform me. E. 


Derait or some Partioutar SeErvices.— 
Was the work entitled “* Detail of Some Particular 
Services Performed in America during 1776-79 ; 
supposed to be chiefly taken from the journal 
kept on board the ship Rainbow, commanded by 
Sir George Collier. Printed for Ithiel Town, 
New York, 1835,” printed from a manuscript, 
and is the author known? 


Cart. Taytor.—Was there a Captain Taylor 
in the Revolutionary (American or British) army, 
who married a Mrs. Rebecca Humphreys, and 
are there any issue of that marriage? a. 


Montresor.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell when and where the celebrated English engi- 
neer Montresor died ? 
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Mrs. Mayor James—Miss Derryster.—When 
and where did she die? 


Portraits oF Louis XVI. anp nIs QuEEN.— 
The following articles, ‘which appear in one of our 
exchanges, are not without interest: 


Paimapevpnta, April 27th, 1784. 

Dear Sir: Congress are informed, I presume, 
that Pictures of the King and Queen of France, 
presented to them by his Most Christian Majesty, 
nre now in this city at the Minister’s House. 
They rest upon the floor, and perhaps their con- 
tinuance there may be inconvenient. If at any 
time their removal shall be thought proper, I am 
assured, Councils would with pleasure place them 
in the most safe Room of the State House, and 
have the best care taken of them under the Direc- 
tion of Mr. Peale. 

This communication is made, that you, sir, may 
have the necessary information, if the Disposal of 
the Pictures should be mentioned. I am, sir, 

Your very affectionate, humble servant, 
Joun Dickinson. 
Hon, Joun Montoomery, Esquire. 


Can any of your correspondents inform me 
what became of those portraits? We have long 
been aware of the history of these pictures, and 
have made inquiry unsuccessfully as to where 
they are now. Perhaps some of our friends can 
shed light on this subject. 

In reference to the above inguiry, as to the 
present location of these paintings, “W. B. D.,” a 
triend and correspondent, has sent us the follow- 
ing: 

Extract from proceedings of Congress, held at 
New York, Friday, Feb. 11, 1785. 

“On the report of a committee consisting of 
Mr. Gerry, Mr. Ellery, and Mr. Williamson, to 
whom was referred a letter of 29th December 
last, from M. De Marbois to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs give orders for a careful removal of the 
portraits of his Most Christian Majesty and of the 
Queen of France, from Philadelphia to the Hall 
in this city, in which Congress hold their ses- 
sions.” 

Pierre Francois Barbé de Marbois was junior 
vice-consul for the States of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. You will observe that the two por- 
traits were removed in 1785 to New York. 
What has since become of them I know not, but 
would not be at all surprised to find them in the 
now City Hall, of New York, with numerous 
other portraits, in what is called the Governor’s 
room, 

In reference to this latter suggestion we may 
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say that we have examined a list of the paintings 
in the Governor’s room, City Hall, New York, 
and the portraits spoken of do not appear among 
them. It is quite likely that they were taken to 


Washington when Congress removed to that 
“S.,” another friend and correspondent, 


city. 
says: 
“Being at Washington a few years since, I 
have a faint recollection that I then heard some 
person speaking of two pictures presented to 
Congress by the French government, being saved 
from the conflagration of the Capitol, occasioned 
by the British in their visit to that city in the 
war of 1812, and that the remark was made at 
the time, that they had ever since mysteriously 
disappeared, and no one could tell what had be- 
come of them. Although this does not satisfac- 
torily answer the query of yourself and corre- 
spondent, it may furnish an additional basis for 
further investigation. Probably, were inquiry 
instituted at Washington of persons resident 
there at the period mentioned, it might lead to 
some further discoveries respecting the present 
locality of the pictures, or their ultimate fate.” 
Can any reader of the 7. M. tell? 


Duron Psatm Boox.—I have in my possession a 
book containing the one hundred and tifty Psalms 
of David; also six hymns, The hymns are called 
“The Ten Commandments, Song of Zacharias, 
Song of the Virgin Mary, Song of Simeon, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer.” It also contains 
the Heidelberg Catechism and Liturgy of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church. The title-page is wanting, 
and the Psalms, &., contain 479 pp., sigs. A 
to Rr.; the Catechism, 145 pp., sig. A. to S., 
and on the fly-leaf is the date January 1, 1785, 
accompanying the name of a former owner. To 
each of the psalms and hymns is affixed the music 
of the tune to be sung over the words of each 
line. The version of the Psalms is that of Tate 
and Brady, with some alterations. I shall be 
glad to obtain information as to the time when 
compiled, by what authority, for what church, and 
by whom published, and any other items con- 
cerning the book, that may be in possession of 
any of the readers of Notes and Queries. 


Newark, N. J. os Be ¥ 


REPLIES. 


Moreans AND Skeppres (vol. iv., p. 250).— 
Ulrich Sower paid Robert Livingston “ twenty- 
five bushels of good winter wheat” for his “36 
Morgans of land.” Skepple in the north, and 
Scuttle in the south, were the old names for farm- 
baskets—long since replaced by some modern 
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terms. They should not have given place so 
easily, as both were of good, honest parentage, 
claiming descent from the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
and even Gaelic tongues, through the medium of 
the Anglo-Saxon. ‘They are still found in slightly 
different forms in the Swedish, Dutch, German, and 
I believe, Danish languages. Skepple has, I think, 
its immediate origin in the Dutch Schepel, and 
German Scheffel, brought over by the Hollanders, 
who came with Hendrick Hudson. It was more 
firmly established by the importation of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch Shep, Skepp, Skepe, Skeppe, Skip, 
Sceppe and Scape, which was a basket of wicker- 
work or straw, wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom, holding generally, a bushel. Skep is still so 
used in many of the provincial dialects of Eng- 
land. Brockett’s “Glossary” says, “We have 
bushel Skeps, and Skeps of various sizes;” but 
that they are almost invariably bushels, I think 
probable from the fact that it is the most porta- 
ble size, and farmers of course find it more con- 
venient to have their grain and seed baskets of a 
uniform size. 

It has been only in the last twenty years that 
the encroachments of city refinement have driven 
the Scuttle from its home in the Virginia planta- 
tions. I have often heard my mother say that, 
when my father carried her home, a bride, to his 
patrimonial estate, and she was about, for the 
first time, to witness the operation of winnowing 
the grain, she was much astonished to hear the 
old servant, who had the management of it, call 
for the Scuttles, and expressed her surprise that 
they should measure grain in Coal-Scuttles. Her 
doubts of the cleanliness of the proceeding were 
removed when the wicker Scuttles made their 
appearance. 

Of Morgan, I can as yet find no trace in any 
of my dictionaries; but I hope to discover it 
soon. 


Anotner Answer.—‘ A morgen was a Dutch 
measure, little less than two English acres, and 
containing 600 square Dutch rods; a shepel or 
Dutch bushel, was nearly three English pecks.”— 
—Thompson’s “ Long Island,” vol. ii., p. 170. 


Bisnop Waite not a Mason.—Bishop White 
was not a Mason; I have this from members of 
his family, and the fact is undoubted. 

Harrison. 

Germantown, Aug. 27, 1860. 


Novi or Nov# Eporacr (vol. iv., p. 216).—1 
think the word Eboracum, neuter, according 
to its termination, and so find it in dictiona- 
ries where any gender is given. In poetry either 
a feminine or neuter adjective might be used. 
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Obituary. 


Sir Grorce Simpson, governor of Hudson Bay 
for many years, died at Lachine, 0. E., on Friday, 
Sept. 7. He was for a long time connected with 
affairs at Hudson Bay and other places in the 
vicinity. 

He was born in the mountainous parish of 
Lochbunn, Rosshire, Scotland, in or about the 
year 1796. When he was very young he was 
sent to America to take share in the contest that 
was then going on between the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Northwest Company of Can- 
ada. Owing to his tact and plausibility of speech 
and demeanor, he was instrumental in bringing 
together the two contending parties, and forming 
a coalition, by which the Northwest Company 
retained over one-half the capital stock, and a 
inajority of the offices in the territory for their 
resident associates. Ina few years he was ap- 
pointed governor of what is called the Hudson 
Bay Company’s territories, an office which he held 
up to the time of his death. 

The Hudson Bay Company was first established, 
and large tracts of land granted to it, that the 
nature and resources of the surrounding territo- 
ries might be inquired into and reported upon to 
the English government. But not till 1836, did 
the company attempt to fulfil the obligations im- 
posed upon them by the charter. In that year 
the directors of the company directed Mr. Simp- 
son to make immediate preparation for the equip- 
ment of an expedition to connect the discoveries 
of Captains Ross and Back. He did so with such 
forethought and zeal, that the expedition was 
perfectly successful, It was under the conduct 
of his nephew, the late Thomas Simpson, noted in 
Arctic discovery. 

In the midst of difficulties and dangers, for a 
space of three years, the expedition traced the 
Arctic coast of America, from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river to Point Barrow, and from the 
mouth of the Coppermine river to the Gulf of 
Boothia. In consideration of the services of the 
Arctic expedition spoken of above, her Majesty 
Queen Victoria conferred the honor of knight- 
hood on Governor Simpson, and an annual pen- 
sion of £100 on his nephew. This honor the 
governor received in 1840, 


At Philadelphia, June 16, Mr. Jonn Bryys, a 
venerable citizen of that place. He was born on 
the 22d day of December, 1772, in the city of 
Dublin, Ireland, and sympathizing warmly with 
the liberal party of his native country and of 
England, he became connected with revolution- 
ary movements, which led to his arrest at Bir- 
mingham, on the charge of high treason. For 
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nearly two years he was confined in prison for 


his alleged political offences. In 1801, soon after 
his release, he embarked at Liverpool for Balti- 
more, and proceeded at once to Northumberland, 
Pa., where, in 1802, he commenced the publica- 
tion of The Republican Argus, which soon 
acquired an extensive circulation, and secured 
for its author great influence with the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1807 he commenced, in Phila- 
delphia, The Democratic Press, which speedily 
became the leading paper of the State, and con- 
tinued so till 1824, when Mr. Binns earnestly 
opposed the election of General Jackson to the 
presidency. The popularity of the Hero of New 
Orleans was so great, that many of the sub- 
scribers of the Press withdrew their support. 
In November, 1829, after the election of General 
Jackson, he abandoned his editorial career. In 
1854 he published an autobiography, in which 
the main incidents of his life are sketched, enti- 
tled “ Recollections of the Life of John Binns: 
twenty-nine years in Europe, and fifty-three in 
the United States.” 


Hotes on Books, 


Nicolaus Syllacius De Insulis meridiani atque 
Indici maris naper inventis. With a transla- 
tion into English, by the Rev. John Mulligan, 
A. M. New York: 1859. 4to, xviii., 105, 
lxiii. pp. 

Tus is a remarkably beautiful work printed pri- 

vately by Mr, James Lenox, and, as may be 

inferred, preserves from total loss a bibliographi- 
cal treasure. It is an account of the second 
voyage of Columbus, by Nicolo Scillacio. The 
original is a work of such rarity that few persons 
have ever heard of it, and only two copies are at 
present known to exist. One of these, not in 
good condition, is in the library of the Marquis 

Trevulzio, of Milan; the other, which is in fine 

order, belonged to M. Olivieri, of Parma, and was 

purchased with his books by the Marquis Rocca 

Saporiti, of Milan, from whom it passed into the 

possession of Mr. Lenox. Scillacio was a native 

of Messina, graduate and teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, where, after his return from a voy- 
age to Spain, in the train of Arcimboldi, arch- 
bishop of Milan, he lectured on philosophy. 

His Spanish visit resulted in a friendship with 


a Spanish gentleman named Coma, living near the 
Spanish coast, who, on the return of Columbus 
from his second voyage, wrote to Scillacio an ac- 


count of it, which the latter published in 1494, 


or early in 1495, probably from the Pavian press 


of Francisco Girardenghi. 

















by no means easy to render into English. 
would be satisfied with another’s translation of 
some obscure passage, and this renders the reprint 
of the original, as here given, necessary to the 
completeness of the tract, although Mr. Maulli- 
gan’s is on the whole accurate and idiomatic, 
carefully prepared, and annotated where needed. 
Of the narrative itself, and the strange error it 
contains of making Columbus sail eastward instead 
of westward, we need hardly here attempt to 
dwell on at length. 
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The style of Scillacio is extremely inflated, and 





Few 


In the appendix is given an account of the 


saine voyage by Dr, Chanca, the physician of the 
fleet. 


This is followed by a most interesting and ac- 


curate account of six different editions of the first 
letter of Columbus, all printed before the close of 


1493, in Spain, Italy, Germany, and France, of 


two editions of an Italian poetical version, issued 


in 1493; of an edition in German in 1497, and an 


abridged one, in the same language, in 1522, and 
the Latin edition in the “ Bellum Christianorum 


Principia” issued in 1533; and also of Scillacio’s 


and Chanca’s account of the second voyage. This 


is followed by an account of the relations of the 
the third and fourth voyages, and of the rare 
Italian edition of the latter. 

This bibliographical account is most complete, 


and could have been prepared in few libraries ; 


twenty-nine fac-similes of the vignettes, type, 


and illustrations, being given. 


The portrait of Columbus in the Codice Diplo- 


matico, Genoa, 1823, is beautifully re-engraved 


in the work, 
Had Scillacio ever dreamed that his treatise 
would have ever received a dress so fine three 


centuries after, his idea of his literary ability 


would, doubtless, have transcended all bounds, 


and his style reached the sublimity of turgidity. 





A History of Williams’ College. By Rev. Calvin 
Durfee. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1860. 
8vo, 482 pp. 


Tue history of an institution which owes its ori- 
gin and its name to the gallant soldier, whose 
tomb every traveller visits, by Lake George, as 
he nears the Bloody Pond, possesses some general 
interest. 

Dr. Durfee gives a biographical sketch of the 
founder, and of Presidents Fitch, Moore, Griffin, 
and Hopkins, with a chapter on the administra- 
tion of each, and a second on the religious history 
of the college. The volume contains, also, an 
account of the buildings, library, and apparatus ; 
an account of the progress of the College 
studies, and a description of the surrounding 
country. 


HISTORICAL 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 


Tue “Seven Years’ Residence in the Great 
Deserts of North America,” by the Abbé Do- 
menech, has appeared in London in an English 
dress, in 2 vols. 8vo. That the abbé is compe- 
tent to give a thorough work on Aimerican eth- 
nology and antiquities, we are far from believing, 
and can only view with regret the appearance of 
works which make the truth more hopelessly 
involved in confusion and obscurity. 


New Orteans is about to redeem the honor of 
the country by erecting a monument and striking 
a medal to the honor of Robert Fulton. The 
ground for the monument has been laid apart, 
and the model adopted. If carried out, it will be 
most honorable to the ancient city. 


Tue second part of the third volume of the 
new series of the New York Historical Society 
will shortly be issued, and is intended to com- 
prise a general index to the entire collections, 
transactions, and proceedings of the Society, 
affording a key to the important historical infor- 
mation scattered through the fifteen volumes 
which they have brought out under these various 
names, 


Tne “Narrative of the Canadian Exploring 
Expeditions,” the preparation of which is in- 
trusted to Prof. H, Youle Hind, who fills the chair 
of Chemistry and Geology at Trinity College, 
Toronto, will be an important addition to our 
knowledge of this continent. It will include a 
full report of the two expeditions dispatched by 
the Canadian government in 1857 and 1858, at a 
cost of $60,000, for the exploration of the south- 
ern part of Rupert’s Land, or the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg, including the country within the new 
crown colony of Red River, as well as the region 
traversed by the proposed overland route from 
Canada to British Columbia. Much of this large 
area has never before been described, or, indeed, 
visited by white men, until crossed by these ex- 
peditions, the second of which was under the 
command of Prof. Hind, and is known as the 
Assiniboin and Saskatchewan Expedition. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the physical geogra- 
phy, geology, and climate of the territory by the 
scientific corps; and as a practical photographer 
was one of the staff, the illustrations of the grand 
and romantic picturesque scenery, and of the 
ethnology of the native Indian tribes, will be very 
abundant. The work will probably appear this 
autumn (forming two volumes, octavo), from the 
house of Messrs, Longman. 
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A portrait of Professor Charles ©. Rafn, the 
secretary of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries of Copenhagen, has been ordered of a 
Danish artist, by the Hon. George Folsom, who 
intends to deposit it in the gallery of the New 
York Historical Society. 


Mr. Murray, the London publisher, announces 
a new work by Mr. Motley. It is a continuation 
of his previous history, and is entitled “The 
United Netherlands, from the Death of William 
the Silent, to the Death of Olden Barneveldt; with 
a special view of the English and Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and a detailed History of the Ori- 
gin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada.” 


Tue History of Hadley, Mass., by the late Syl- 
vester Judd, of Northampton, which was unfin- 
ished at the time of his death, is to be completed 
by Lucius M. Boltwood, of Aimherst, from the 
manuscripts left by Mr. Judd. 


Dr. Barney, of Richmond, Virginia, is pri- 
vately reprinting, in fac-simile, a few copies of 
Raphe Hamor’s “ ‘True Discourse of the Present 
State of Virginia,” printed originally in 1614, and 
will follow it by copies of other Virginia rarities. 


©. B. Rionarpson & Co. have nearly ready a 
Jac-simile reprint of the “ Bay Psalm book,” the 
first English book printed in America, The 
edition is limited to fifty copies, many of which 
have been eagerly subscribed for by those who 
wish, at least, a fac-simile of a book so rare as to 
bring $786. 


Tue same house announce a limited edition of 
Washington’s Diaries from 1789 to 1791, ed- 
ited by Benson J. Lossing, with his Journal to 
the Ohio, in 1753. It will correspond in size 
with the large-paper copies of the “Life and 
Writings of Washington,” and to be limited to 
one hundred copies. 


Among the choice books forthcoming is a fine 
large-paper edition of Bancroft’s ‘* History of the 
United States.” It will be limited to fifty copies, 
and be got up in the very finest style. ©. B. 
Richardson & Co. are to issue it. 


Mr. Munse.t announces a “ Bibliographical 
Account of American Family Histories,” prepared 
by William H. Whitmore, of Boston, 


A very limited edition of the “ Relation de la 
Nouvelle France—1673-9,”’ being the last Gen- 
eral Relation of the Jesuit missions in Canada 
prepared for publication, has just made its ap- 
pearance. 





